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.Twelve United States Agency f orji International 
Development (AID) education projects were evaluated between 1980 and 
19£|1> Four were in Asia (Philippines> Nepal, Thiailiand, Korea ), two in 
Africa (Kenya, %igerid) , four in Laifin America (Gplpmbia, Brazil^ < 
Paraguay , Ecuador) > and two in tlie Near East ( Jordan , Af ghani s t>n ) . 
The evaluatf ions measured the extent to which. selected, completed, 
Ald-f"unded projects achieved their goals, and the, extent to which ' 
, these projects left a lasting imprint on the eountries in* which they 
were implemented. Descriptions of the AID-funded programs -in thk 12 
count^ries are provided. The findings and analyses preselated are 
suggestive, but not conclusive lor def initive* They are presented 
under^ the following categories ; (1) Who benef ite<i? (2) impiact on 
i-nstitutions and institutional pract ices; ( 3 ) curriculma, reform; (4) 
spread effects; (5) unanticipated impact; and (6) factors explaining 
effectiveness and impact (political/social strife; culture and 
commitment; economic conditions; iiriancial structural,, and 
organizational constraints agency/contractor performance, and 
cultural ~^knowleTdgei';~~Con 

projects over the past 30 years has been prof oun^ and widespread, the 
report points to the importance of improved educational services as 
the^y ; ;Con t r ibu te to r educ i ng bi r thxa te|, impr qvi ng health se rv ices, 
increasing agricultural productivity,! and changing group and 
individual attitudes . . Two appendixeis include the individual project 
data sheets .and* the proceedings of the education-sector impact . ' " 
evaluation conference where the findings were presented and, 
discussed. Also includedare a short bibliography and seven tables. 
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^SUMMARY 



\ ; ^ .Oyer; th^^^ 'past 30 years, the- Ag^eney/ £ o^f-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Development :\(Ai;D^ i has • been a ■ Vajor; con tribu^tor tQ i:h ternafc ioh^ 
^dticatipnal 3eyel,opment • AIQ has helped to establisk local, - 
natipnal^'-and reg*iQh^4^^^^^^ tnsti tutioris,*- If has' construe ted ... 
sch>)ols> helped ; td "streng then ^ ca^abiirtles , ^(^onated 

:equipfnent> .and rifttr^dq that have "^profoundly changed 

^the irharacte.r of f ormalv;eduea^^ in 5ome countries. ^ It has 
^:assisted both i;n e^a,nding.JJ^4^roIlm.ent ^nd in"-^lving some of • / 
* the problems \ina6ver ten tl /'created Ipy that expansion.. 

, While ^AID' S 'contr^butrion 'h^^ 'the 
;;Jrnid--197^P^^^ i ts lev^l' of. cpmmitment'to tne^ educ^ti.ori ^^ctor ' has : 
'd;ecline'd* ec ipi tdusly Beqa.use oner th i r d to one-half of the: 
-AID education* ac'co^nt/^^^ , actually go'fes to ^educational 

lacti vi t ie^ ^as'sQ<;:l ot)ier sec tor s ar to "special pro-- . 

grams" not direatfly related^ to host cob^tr^ educational p^^ 
iti0^ / rthe;» reduction in /suppor t tal^e"^ on even greater slgnifi^^ 
cance 4:Kan kight^f frst appeatv'' Assistance to general f ormal • 
arid nonformal Education systems in 1980 was (half. ,the 196 5^ 
.levels ' • V "^-^ ' \ ^'-^^ ^ ^ ' \ ^ ~ 

These trends, we re^^ d^^^ change^ : sec toral and , / . 

regional emphases ;.and tc| increased budgetary strictures. 
Steadily declining resources ^ coupled with growing sensitivity 
to the rftagni tude and immediacy of problems in -other sec tor s> 
led to proposals to reduce or eliminate education* as a^n area of 
full-scale inyoivementl anc^^ jt6:» incorporate ^ed 

amd training assistance as cdmppnentst into pro] : 
^programs in other -sectors, -tha^t we.re giv%n higher priority, such 
as agriculture* ^ • • . * 

■ " A debate/ arose within AID and its spme^time pareht organ'r 
ization; the International, Development Cooperation^ Agency, 
concerning the extent to which involvement in an education 
sector represented the* best utilization -of .limited foreign * 
assistance fu'nds. ' Participants to th<s; discussion fo^uhd that 
they^ lacked crucial' i nf orma.tlion concerning the Qverall impact- 
^nd significance of AID*s past record in education support asj 
evidence f or informed argument. , Tn an. effort establish y - 
Xhether past /e^duc.at ion programs vwere successful and vhat impact 
they had had, ^ the Administrator requested - in 1980 that the 

ducted by A^IDls Office of Ev^luatioh, Bureau for Program and 
Policy Coordination.' ^ ^ . . , 

The purpose of conducting these impact ^evaluations , then,; 
was to assess and clarify (1). the extend to which selected, 
completed AID-^funded education projects succeeded (or failed-) 
in achieving their goals;\and (2) the extent to which these . 



projects left a lasting spcial, economic, or insti tu.tional 
imprint on the countries or locales in which they were iifple- 
men ted. - Conclusions based on the- findings would then provide 
information necessary for AID to m^ke more informed choices 
■ concerning future polidies and programs in the sector . 

The\ 12 evaluations }of ' education projects on which this ■ 
summary report is based Were conducted between October 1980 atid 
October 1981. Projects were selected according to regional 
location, the elapsed time since their completion, the diver- ' 
sity of their component parts, and their focus on particular 
sector aspects. The aim was to assemble findings from' a broad 
,spectrurt of types of education^al 'support and from a wide range - 
of sociocuitural settings, vtoptovide a sampl^ of AID project ' 
.-results both in , scope and in geographic distribution. The- 
evaluations thus include discuss interventions that ' 

cover a wide range Of AID development activities: the founding 
'O^f ins bit ut ions and institutional processes (f or teaching, 
administration, planning, research, and textbook production) ; 
"curriculum reform jpr-imary, secondary, and .post-secondary — 
'levels); distance teaching {radio and TV) ; vocational and 
.nonform^l education for out-of --school • adults; teacher training; 
construction and equipping, of facilities; and third-country 
training for professional educators. Their cost in dollars- / 
obi igated by AID is es t ima ted at $ 24 1.8 mi 11 ion . . 

The evaluations also include project's in different major 
world .regions: four in Asia (Philippines, Nepal, Thailand, • 
Korea);, two in Africa (Kenya," Niger ia); four in Latin America 
(Colombi.a, Brazil j Paraguay, Ecuadof) ; and two in the Near ETast 
(Jordan, Afghanistan). \ 

Foijr of these. (Colombia, Brazil, E(iuador, Afghanistan) 
were "desk reviews," involving no field work. The rest were 
actual, "impact** evaluations, invpiving three to four weeks in 
the countries where .ei^luated projects were implemented . , ^ 
Research teams consisted of two to &our professionals (AID, 
direct hires and cpntractors) and typically included a .social 
scientist familiar with the geographic area and an education 
specialist familiar with the type of , assistance provided. The 
teams employed rapi^ assessment research methods: field. trips 
focused on gathering qualitative data about project impacts 
..throug.L.Qn-^^^ and . 

open-ended iaterviews with various categories of project par- 
,t icipants--parents, teachers, students, administrators — both in 
the field and in the capitaT. 

The r-esults of the evaluaitions demonstrate that the, ' 
histories^, of these projects provide clear lessons for future, 
education policies and programs. 



I . -vii- 



1 . ' The enduring effects of an education project -cannot:^'be ; 
determined until a number of years have elapsed after the proj- 
ect has, been launched . .\ . * • 

- Development of a ceuntry's human resources is a process , 
that takes .a riumbe'r of years from the time resources are made" ' • ^ 
available to the time trained people are re-ady to u§e their , 
knowledge ^nd skills. There is. ,no simple relationship between 
the number of buildings, technicians, or commodities provided 
and the durability of the, educ^ational programs ■ that receive * • 

assistance. .Not -meeting initial goals- is not .a measur-e of - 
failure, although it. mafy appear to be during the project's' ; 
lifetime. Thege. studies <show^ that certain elements of a pro j^^^^ 
ect may continue long after donor withdrawal and appear-;-in ; 
retrospect^ — to be well-established, despite apparent shortr- , 
comings in' project execution. . . " ' ' 



• 2, AID education programs and projects made an important 
contributibn to increasing and equalizing access to ^educational 
services . ■ 

V AID has contributed substantially to bu .supply- 
ing schoqiLs in' rural areas andHEo increasing educational' serv- 
ices for adults and young people' in . remote localities. AID 
education projects increasetd ,oppor tu for girls and women- 

to^ enter school or " to maket up for limi ted schooling through , 
nonformal prograims. ♦ Spjne kf; these projejcts made up for the 
present population' s educational deficil^^^ through nonformal 
-education programs; Others assured more': equitable e^ 
for future ge ner at ions by ex tending the .forma 1 ' school sy stem 
into isolated areas— find open ing it to women. • - 

3. Alb has had considerable success in training educa- 
tional professionals and .supporting educational institutions in 
developing countries. Its contr ibutiorts to teacher training 
have been most successful in places where job and career 
advancement opportunities and salary incentives supported 
training efforts . . ' 

Teachers and -prof essional educators are most likely to 
take appropriate positions, in the field of .education when the ; 
salary structure and career ladder offer good incentives, 
compared to thofee in other sectofs. . ' 

In countrie-s where salary and working conditions for 
teachers are poor, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
guarantee an adequate supply of trained teachers, no matter how 
good ' the training program. THese studies demonstrate the need ^ 
to consider working conditions and incentives, as well as the 
quality of training provided, in planning training program^ to 
increase the number of qualified teachers. • - ^' 
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:* 4. Careful pref easifbili ty s-'tudies and serious collabora- 
tive planning' with. recipient communities are essential to the 
success of projects that introduce iftnovative teaching methods * 

■ and curricula, especially, -in remote areas . . ' , 

, Curriculum .re'form, i^^^^^ techniques^ that > 

promise cost sayings per student, or expansion of services to' = 
remote ar,eas sortietimes hold far. more appeal for- central g-overn- . 
ment officials than they do for the prospective' beneficiaries , . 
yet^ their success depends, on local communities' acceptance and - 
willing involvement. 

.', ;■' ■ ,.' . ■ . ■ ; " ■. ^ •• ^- ■ 

f Several reports point out the importance of "'selling" , the 

project to ;the various gvroups,, from governTnent officials to 
' local recipients whose support is required , and the need for- 
'interactive collaborat ion at all' levels during -project execu- 
• tion. Continuity of staff and management -on the donor side, 

from planning and design through the implementation period, 
.contributes to' the effectiveness of this process. ' 

5 . - To ensure con t i nu i t y of education prog r ams AID . mu s t 
hot only introduce cost-effective reforms but must determine , 
how our rent >:;osts ^are apportioned between centr:al and regional 
governments and local entities who will bear recurrent costs, 
whether these costs are reasonable in light of the resources 
available, and what will activate payment of maintenance 
expenses, . „ , • ' ■ 

AID has- p r o ve d it c a n , d e s i g n a pp r opr i a t el^ c o s t - e f f e c, t r v e 
educational programs for developing nations , but* .these of ten 
involve t^ade-offs in spending. Savings^^n teachers,* salaries, 
for ex-ample, may need to be redirected toward Iproduc tion of 
self -'Ins tructionai materials to achieve the planned results. 

Recurrent costs sometimes fall. on, local communities, not - 
on the central education budget. If savings gg-to one account, 
arfd maintenance is paid- from another, there is increased risk 
that the program will deteriorate after project support ceases. 
If maintenance 'costs are usually paid by localities rather than 
by the central government, of ficial assurances that . the host ' 
couniiry will pick. up recurrent Costs should be weighed against 
they, incentives communities will have to continue this; support. 

'.„:' 6 , E d 0 c a t i on planne r s ...need ;.to exam in e. .the .wide r econorfi i c 

context into which a project .fits to determine how it will 
respond to workforce needs and how it will advance economic 

■ growth of the airect . 

' The capaci ty -of the host country to absorb the products' of 
an education program--schQ.ol graduates, newly trained profes- 
sionals, teachers, craftspeople, or the, like — int(^the national „ 
or regj;onal economy is a crucial factor in .determining whether ■ 
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<that prog ram will, con t ftibate : to 'economic growth and de velop- 
ment. Employment oppor tun i ties, for graduates, in tu.j:n, depend 
on the present and projected economic" development of public and 
private sectors within the country and the worK'force ne'^ds and 
economic growth- of the^^wider region, as well. ^Educational 
planning thus needs to be'^tied to broader economic analysis. 

. 7 . * Good coord i nation among th^ host cotintV v 'of f io ials , 
the AID mission/ the host country sponsor/inq in^ti tut ionT, and ' 
the AID contractor is an important factog in pro^nect success, . 



* This observa t ipnv i s not un ique to education \sec tor pr p j - . 
ects. - Never theless, reports ppint out prob-' 

lems thit arose beVause of conflicting task; assigjiments- and 
poor communicat-i on between the various .parties inj^olved in an 
education project. • . I ' 

:. 8 . AID should be prepared to make_ a long-tecW commitmerit 
of resources in areas an whlch^ it hopes to have-g e^ious impact.- 

The projects that achieved the mos-t pervasive' ijnpact were 
ones that teceived a substantial commitmerit of resources over a 
l<3nq per iod^ -^f time . ' AID should anticipate hav i ng only limi ted 
impact in countries in which its efforts aire more, restricted. 
As av first StepV AID should formulate a long-range plan -to 
serve a^ a blueprint for its continued invoIv4ment- in th6 
■sector.'; .... ■ : " : " " ■ " . ' ; 

9. Careful consideration must be given to host country 
policy and institutional, cultural., and^ socioecono mic con- 
strai,nts during initial phases of proje ct design.. . - ^ 

T9 be effective,^ intended interventions must , be designed 
to cfrcumvent the. limitations of . host courjtry financial and 
political resources and to accommodate surrounding cultural 
.realities.. .■ , ; • •. , ; ■ • >' ..." • 

• This series of evaluations also taiseg som% , important ; 
issues th^t cannot be resolved oh" the basis of theSe studies 
alone.'" • ' ■ _ • , ^' . . ■ ., ^ .. 

1.. There- is often^^ressure to expand the school system in 
developing countries, even if it means providing education of 

poor er qual-i ty .- The~qyes t ionv--of -how to^ baaa^nce- ^such. - demand S-.^._ 

with maintenance' of "acceptable quality in education ' is un- 
resolved. AID has attempted to meet tlTe problem by supporting , 
teacher training and by advocating curriculum reform and the . 
use of innovative or technplogically advanced teachirig methods^ 
According to the findings of the.se studies, none of th^se • 
approaches has hacT^bnblemishedr success . These evaluatioivs give 
no clear indicatioa of how-or to what extent quality education 
ccin be promoted in an expanding "system. 



■ e ^^3^ This series of evaluations incluaed - only two' examples • 
• of nonfol^Jnal educatioh projects. ' Both werfe judged remarkably 
successful, but in fact pnly one was actually designed by AID. 
A more representative study of AID 's record in nonfonnal educa- 
tion projects IS needed to supplement the observations oa these 
.reports concerning the impact' of AID efforts in « nonf 6rma#edu- 
cation-. , , , ,,. , ' .■ • . . , - '•■,■'■„ ^ 



< ,3,. These: stud le^^how a generally i^oor ' per f ormanc^ in 
"vocational, technical, and agridultural education projects,- - • 
with one nortable exception, \Mu(^i: of this was due to the f act " 
that most .of the .programs, examined gave inadequate traininq for 
job prepar:ation and usually :offered it to s>«*^ts who aspired 
to- other types of careers. F,urther stud ies'^f work-oriented 
education programs' should be made to .see if this. is a-general 
pattern or\ not-, to examine other successful and, unsuccessful 
' programs,. and to identify Variables that bear on- the effective- 
ness ;of work-oriented- education, projects, * ^ -j 

^ 4. Thej^evaiuations,. by their scope and nature, only" ' 
examined the effects -oT^ AfD programs on educational insti- 
tutions in the host countries that received some direct 
assistance;. - they did not study other alfeady-established \ 
educational institutions in those countries that were not 
recipients of AID support. The indirect impact of AID edu- 
cation ..assistance on the entire range of 'Ceducational - insti- > • 
tutions and on educational planning in developing nations is a 
matter for further investigation. 

5. .Although all of the projects evaluated were at least 
partially successful , i t can be. argued that the" sample "was 
biased in, favor of successful project. There is. a positive 
aspect to such. a. bias--the, studies offerymodels on' w to ' 
base future planning-'-bu t they cahnot be considered represen- 
tative. General assessment of the degree of AID' s sucGes>s in 
educatipnal interventions in developing nations is a topic for 
further study. " " T ' 

■ ■■ ' ,' ^ ^' ••■ ^ ■ • \ 

In February 1982, evaluation exclusions were presented 
before an AID education conference held in Marr iottsville, 
Maryland. .Kepresentatiyes f rom^AlD/Washington, AID missions, 
other donors, and host country ministries reviewed- the evalua- 
tions and discussed their implications ^fbr future education 
policies and programs. Participants' discussions are recorded ■ 
m a separate Conference Proceeding^ln Appendix B of this 
:sector., report. \ " " ' , 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



- • - 

^^ ; : rr ngl ,;t;^h ef 

cpurttr i¥s ^1^^ inqr:eases • 

sqhoo^t e;nco3liments ,at ail i^eve^iis^ of theV^duj^tipn . systemv, In ; : ^ 
197 5 primary; schooi enrollment {was thr^ ■ 
was in 1950^ ^ecbndar^^^^^ w^s ^iye ,.a^^^^^ a haif t im 

iarcTer , and ter tiaify en^^^ was six ;tijnes larger than in, 

195(ys^ fotal expe^lt^^ ,. 
tries rose f rom 2\4 gercent of theit; collect ive%GNP in 1960 to ; 
4.0 perqent In :1976*^, Gl^^r^lyy have delnqn- / v^ 

strated a strong and oontinuing commi tment to r ai sing the le vel^ 
'of,.v:edudation\<)f ^^t:hfi:r\peopie^^ ; -v '/ • 

, A variety of educational '^^^ emerged in t|»5e " '<*akii- 

of nthis expansi^on^,: ;5|^^^ both 
expamsipn and' mai countries have 

phosen Jto; emphasi ze quantity ove^r g while primary 

Schools may now exist in the "most remote a reas , the qua 1 i ty" of 
education is of ten very ppor. At the primary ley efl partipu- 
larly, failure, drp{Kju t , %nd i^epe^ti t^ to be high. 

Physioal faciiities at all ^levels are often badly overcrowded , 
inadequately equipped, or - nonexistent , Teachers are"" frequently 
poorly trained and rely on outmoded or irrelevant curricula and 
teaching techniques. Managerial capabilities to plan,, imple- 
ment, administer , and assess, eduoatio.nal systems in developincf: 
coun.tr ies are often deficient.. There continues to be a str ilcg 
i ng ma Id is t r i b u ti on of education services by region, social ' f 
status ,, and sex. Finally, because of wor 1(^ population growth, 
despite the expansion in enrollments, the number of children ^ 
aged six to eleven who were, not in school actually grew by 
el e ve n mill i Pn be t we e n 1 9 6 0 and 1975.-* . ' 

Over, the past 30 years, AID h^ been a major contributor 
to international educational development.' The Agency has 
helped. to establish looal , national ^ and regional insti tutions. 
It has constructed schools, helped to stifengthen manager iaf / 
. capabili ti es | donated equipment , and in t rpduced r eforms that 
have profoundly changed the character of formal education in 




^World Bank, Education Sector Working Paper , -1974 , p. 64? World 
Bank, Et3 ucatibn Sector Poli cy Paper , 1980 , p.. 17 

^World Bank, Wor Id Development Repor t , 1980, p. 46 ; « V 

^Education Sector Policy Paper, p. 106 



i some cpuntcies, . it has assisted both in expanding enrollment 
» and in solving some of the .pcobiems inadvertenti bv 
that e'xp^n#rqn^.,.;:^ ^ ;-r::w'^'' ^' ,'V: V - 

_ . While the contribution has been substantial, there has 
been since jnidrl^ decline in ATD' s level ' ^ 

: :pommi tment to- tM sector iif T 
$336 tntMton f or the per iod 1960^^^^ $234 miliioh for 

the per iod I9^1-l:97e. In co^istantA|3!97tf do 

sents, a drop of 55 percent betwee|iri96Q^^^^ Loans; under 1 

went ^ comparable , though -less se|/e re reduction of 4 6 pe rcen t 
petweein 19M and. 1976 :{see Table 1) , ' v 



Table 1. Technical As^^^ and Loans' Obligated to the 

Education Sector by AID, 1^^^ . 
(in millions of actual and constant 1970 dollars)^ 



Categoryl 


1960-1965 


l966-l970 ' 


1971-197%^ ■ 


Actual Gonstant, 


Actual Constant 


.Actual Constant 


Teohnical 




■ ,V 




Assistance 


336- 399 


. '2^'-:': ■ 288 


234 . I8d« 


Loans 


-;:;:'45; ■•:•:;:;s4-:,'^;' 




166 127 



Annual consumer price indices were recalculated into average 
values for periods 1960-1965, 1966-1970, and 1971-1976 ^ 
0 (19 7 0 « 10 0 ). Reca Iculations indicate that during 196 0-1965, t he 
average purchasing power of the dollar was 18.8% higher than in 
1970> During 1966-1970; the dollar's average purchasing power 
was 9. 3% higher than in 1970. During 1971-1976, the dollar's 
average purchasing powec fell 23.1% below that In 1970.- These 
percentage values were applied to actual obligation amounts; to 
arr 1 ve at the constant amounts in 1970 dollars. 

Sources:. Fred Hirsch and John Goidthorpe (eds. ) , The Political 
Economy of Inflation / (Martin Robertson & Co., Ltd. , 
1978), p. 10. 




; OECD Report by the "Secre'tary GeheiraT, Inflatio n; 
Present Problem , Annex A. ,1970, p. 59T""~~~~~ 

■ . Francis J . Method, AID Assistance to Education: 
Retrospective Study > Appendix A . 1981 , - \ ■ : • 
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, These trends were due in part to.. changed sectoral and . 
regibnal emphases and to increased budget str ic tures . " S teadily 
declining resources, coupled with "growing sensitivity, to the 
magnietud^ .and imine^diacy of 'problems in other sectors, led to 
proposals to reduce or elifhinaite education as an area of fbll- 
•scale^^ it^^ instead, J. to .Incorporate education and 

•training ^assist as components into projects, and programs in. 
other^^s that were; given hilgher priority, such as - 

agriculture'. . * i : J 

* Av debate arose within AID and itS' sometime parent organ-, 
izato-on, ^the Inter na^tionaiL Developm^^ Cooperation Agency, . 
.qoneerning the extent to "which involvement in an education 
sector represented the' bes^t utilization of limited foreign , 
assistance funds. - Participants to the discussion found^the/ 
lacked crucial finform^tion concerning the overall impact and. 
significance of ^ AID' s-'past record in education support as 
evidence for informed argument. In an effort to establish 
whether past "education programs were successful and what impact 
they had had, the Aclminist.rator requested,, in 1980^ that the 
sector be included in the series of impact "evaluations con- 
ducted by the Agency's Office of Evaluation, Bureau for P^rogram 
and Policy Coordination (PPC/E) . ^ 

,• „' . ' • , ■ • . ^. . ■ •■ 

More specificaliy, the purpose Of conducting these impact 
evaluations was (1) to assess and clarify the extent/ to which 
selected, completed AID^funded education proiects le£t a last- 
ihg fiositive soci^al,, economic, o.r institutional imprint upon 
the country or locales in which they were implemented; (2) to 
suggest possible explanations for the. extent and type of 
imprint made; and .(3) to ^'rticulate some lessens, based on 
analyses of evaluation findings, that- might , be useful for 
designing develjopment programs. These evaluation reports would 
thus provide information necessary for AID- in making more, 
informed choices concerning future policies, and programs in the 
'-Sector-. ' - " ; .. " ' 

'^'^ ^^f ■ V- ' ■ . , ^ ' '.. / , 

B. Approach . , 

The 12 evalimtions of education projects On which t^j|is 
summary report i^Dased were conducted betwe;en:-0cto6ier ijpO arid 
Or:^ohf>r by the Studies Division of the Office of Eyalua- 

tion of PPC. The Office of Evaluation, in consultation with 
the Agency's Coordinating Committee, on Education , or i^inally 
selected seven past AID-f inanced projects for on-site impact 



eva^uatidns . and^two pr^ forrJ"desk review. "4 Later, an 

eightH project directly finanged by the (Canadian) Interna- 
tional Development; Research Ce/iter (IDRC) was added . This was 
a project Garrie<* out" under the aegis of the Southeast Asian - ... 
Ministers of Education Organization (S^AMEO) , which AID 

; assisted, ; .In- addition ,. the Bureau^ for Latin America and th^ 
Caribbean (LAC) undertook desk .revjiews of past education pro- 
gr^ams i n -Braz i 1 and Colombi a, ..both p f ' which are discus s ed in 

:^'this'-repor't:. '^'''^-^'v:/ ' ,V::•^ •s--;:^''^^:^- ^'.'v-; ;■'••;„;; 

Projepts were seleated according .to regional -location, the 
e lapsed time s i ncev the i r \comple t ion , the diversity of their 
' component parts,' and their focus on particular sectbr aspects 
(primary., vocational, and non^ormal education; teacher train- 
ing; ; and inf rastructure)\ The aim,Kas 'to assemble findings - ' 
from a broad spectrum of types- , of educational support and from, 
a wi^e range of sociocultural settings, to provide a sample of; 
AID project results , both in scope, and in geographic distr ibu^ 
tion : The impact 'evaluations thus include projects ranging 
from broad program::; support and technical assistance, thr6ugh 
construction and commodity support^ curriculum reform, and 
innovative; snrali-rs 

ec ts i n\the di f f erent major world regions : fbur in Asia ; two 
in Af r i<^| four in Latin America; and> two in the Near Eastj; 

- Education impact evaluations were undertaken, as short, 
one-nibntb^^^^^^^^^^^ consisted of two 

to four professionals (AID direct hires and contractors) and 
typically included a social scientist familiar with the geo- 
graphic area, and an education specialist familiar- with the 
type of assistance given. A preliminary review of ^^^^^^^^ 
doc ument^a tion and other .available butsi.de s tudies p^er tinent to . 
the project and to development of the project area preceded the 
field research . The teams employed r a p i d a s s e s s m e n t r e s e a r c h 
methods: field trips focused on gathering qualitative data 
about .project impacts ythroagh on-site observations and through- 
both structured and c^pen-ended interviews with various cate- 
gories of project participants-'-parents, teachers, students, 
administrators— both in the field and in the capital. The 
teams were not equipped to undertake quantitative surveys, • 
although they reviewed and incorporated any relevant survey 
findings that were available. 

, • ■ ■•/ •„' • , ■ , .' . 

-L^-The - impac-t— evaluation -teams -we^^^ 

the original project site* and to^investigate the following 
questions: . ' - \ ^ 



A desk review is done ,,in AID/Washingtoh. life' is a coherent 
summary- of pfoject description and performance based on exist- 
ing documents and record^. ' - . v ■ ■ 



1., Was the projeGt/program effective (i.e., did.it 
xsuccessf ully achieve stated objectives-)'? ' . 

2. Who benefite<3 f rom the pr.oject? - • . 

3. What was the social impact on the sur/ounding 

. ■ community?.,;'-^ ' , V'V; ' ' i/' 



4. What was the economic impact! on the su^^ 
^' >V ' communrby? " ■, . „• Y • ' ' ' 



5. What was, the impac^t on host government institutional 
„ practices anc3 procedures? ., • * . -f 

6 . . \,;Are there lessons to be learned for application tp ■ 
. future AID •projeCts?« ' , - . w ' 

The two desk reviews conducted in PPC/E for Ecuador and 
an is tan attempt-, to provide, as far, as pos'sible, %he same 
types of information in the same format jas..:;the ij!^ 
tion reports* The .two prepared by thfc LAC Bureau (Brazil, . 
Co lomb.i a) cove r s im 11 ar ca t egor i es of • data bu t d i f f e r i n\ ocgan- 
ization and emphasis, focusing more on impiementation an^i less 
on long-term impact. -'All the desk reviews, of necessity'^^^ are 
me thodolog ically d if f er.ent from the impact evaluations, since 
they are. based on relevant literature and^ documents cur-, 
rently avaiiable in the JUni'ted States, supplemented 6^^^ 
views conducted in 'the United States ^ These sources provide, 
at best, only limited information on long-term or indirect 

impact . ;^;v ;„-^-; =^ ■ y,,' ....... .w;. ■ , ........ c,,,.. ,„,.,•: .,,,_:„.,■,.,.,:.•, .: ,^,.„ 



In conclusion, the :^pact evaluations on which this sector 
review is based represent* a focused probe of AID' s past .in- 
volvement in the e.duca tion sector. They examine a selected 
fraetion'pf the education activities In which AID has been 
invQlved . .There arey gaps, of pour se; none examines the edu- 
cation components wj/ich often ma k e up major portions of proj- : 
ects and programs in other sectors , for instance. Still , these 
'raicrostudies of -the enduring effects of past projects investi- 
gate the causal links between project results and the social, 
economic, and po 1 i t i cal con t e x t in which each project was 
conceived and implemented . They also trace subsequent his-. ' • 
tor leal developments, that have affected the course and present 
impact- of -each— project-.— — ■-• — ^ — --■ — • — — — - — — - — - 

I^Ht-ecent years, other studies -have reviewed the 
directions AID planners have taken in. supporting education 



•assistanqe>5 the actual allocation of educa'tion assistanc^. , 
funds and the dis^tribution of projects .by area 'and by type%^P?^^ 
intervention, 6 and the^^^eff ectiveness and 16ng-ranqe ' ecohoij^ic 
imppibt of educational r/improveiir^^^ >This series 

of " impact • evaluations 'does not replicate these broad-based. , 
studies but ■complements and- builds on them. *• By concentrating 
on a ^sma 1 1 r\l c arefully selected - number of education projects;, • 
, these studi^ explore the: effects of cohtextuai conditions 6n • 
the success of projepts not only *dur ing a project 's lif etim-e ' 
but ralso with regard" to it>S -Iqhg-range co,ntributior| to economic 
and ■ social: deyelopment. In spite of differences ^in each team's 
appcoachv .these impact evaluation , mic?rostudies siippor t and 
iriuminate the findings of other more general purveys . • 
Desp-i te" the . variety of - the P^^i^^^^ and projects reviewed , i ■ 

teams, reached ^similar con the success of the. 

activities .evaluated , and about the lessons to be drawn .from ^ 
•them. ' -'^ • '. ' 1 • ' ^' 

The lessons these eya-l^ offer can help, planners to 

identify variables tliat have, a \beacln.g, b^ "chances for 

.sdccess of , a par t icurar pro ject in a par ticular se t_t ing and on 
th4 kind^ of results ;tha^^^^^^ be anticipated. . Their findings" 
suggest that tli.e story of AID development work in education is 
•an important one . that deserves to be told and is . worth a closer 
look.-'' ; >■ ' .IV; ■'. , " . ' ■ ■ ,^ • .. 



C . .Summa ry of "Pr o j ect ^ In te rvent ions : 

The twe.lve projects and .pi;bgrams reviewed ^in this sector 
report are listed ;ih Table 2 . Table 3 sumn\;ari2es • the types: o.F 
e^^ucational intervention involved in each of- t lie projects.!^ 

Activities in Nepal, Afghanistan, Jordah; -Paraguay^ ^ 
©razir, and Colombia involved broad support for country-wide < 



See the Agency for I niier national Development, Investments in 
Education in Developing Countries; The^-Role for AID * 
(Washington., D. C. : AID,. 1982) 

1.3^^ Assistance to Education; A Retrospec tiye^Study , 

Iwashington, D;.^ C.": Great ive Associ^ates , 1980). ; . ' 

'See., as examples, .'World Bank, Educatibn Sector Review *. 1980; 
G. Psacharo^ulos and K?.' Hinchliff^€> Returns to Eduq||tioh; An 
♦r'n ter na t ionojl Compar isonv 197 3;* and pev.eiopment Assi«t3nc«' 
C ommi 1 1 e e , Aid for Human Resources Development; Review of \ 
Situation and' Possible Subjects for Fur t>^er Work , flkvelopment 
Ass-istance Committee (DAC) Report, (Par is ^ 1980) . 
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Table 2.- Educat ion Projects- and P.r6grams Evalaated 



country. 



Name of Project 



Ye.ar s of 
Implemen ta t ion 



Dollars 
Obligated 
(millions) 



Brazil 



Colombia 
Jordan 



Education Sector Loans 
Education Sector j;ioans 

.;^,;.,.,(i-y)^ .-^v ,' _ ■ 

"Tec h n i c a 1 As s is t a n c e 

Support i ng Ac tivity 
Agricultural Education 
pjt'eld Project Assistance 
Cb^tune r c i d l t>epa r 
• Supplemental English Library 
Teacher Educat ion. 
Industrial Education 
Khadour i Agricultural School 
Bedouin Education 
Expanded EducatiohaL 
, Facilities 
- Hurrt'^n Research Development • 

Education 
Bir Zeit College 
Arab Development Society 
Gonslwruct ion and Equipment 

Schools , 
Constr uctions and Equipment 

Teachers Colleges 
R.ural Training Centers 
Ag«,vcultural . Education 
Demonstration Laboratory 

Facilities 
Agr icultural Extension 

Department 
Agricultural Research and 

Development 
— ^/^g.]f^iGu];j;-ui:ai-_R^^ — - 

Facilities 
Vocational Secondary Schools 
Development Admiriistrative 

Training /^^r' ; ' -W' • 

Faculty of Agr iculture 

(University of Jordan) 



19^9-1975 



196%-1976 



■1952-1982 



82.0 



•75.3 



30.0 



^ ■ 



ERIC 



- / 



/ 



Table 2. , Educatlbn Projects and Programs Evaluated (cont.i 



ERIC 



Country 



Name of , P r "o j e c t 



f " ■ Dollars 
Years of " Obliqated 
Implementa t ion (mi 11 ions) 



Jordan School Construction I 

(cpnt.) -; Development ■Administration 
» ■ . • ' T r a i n i ng II ^ 

7 . < • .; ,School ;Const ruction II 
• : ,^ •/'Vocational Train 

, , Villagel Deveaoprfien^^^^^^^ - 

\, , ^ Village Devel^opment III * 

■ N^pai Educational Activities 

'* ' Teache r t r a i n ing and ; - 

r Rgj^ated- Activi ties^^^^^^^^ 
Education .Development 
' Education and -Train ing 
Primar-iC Education 
Teacher Training/Higher 
. \ Education ' ' • 

. • Education Materials v 

Deveioproent 
.Primary and Teacher, 
..^Trai/iing; ; ,,,,^.1 y', / -^V^, . 
Teacher and Technical 
;> Education 
' Teachers and Materials 

Utilization and Development 

Afghanistan Primary Teacher Education . 

Emergency Tea.cher Education 
Secondary TeaGher Education 
llnglish Language Education 
Math/Sci<§hoe Lycfee 

■Sub-Project 
Primary Curriculum and 
' Textbook Sub-Project 



Elementary 

Pilot .Project ' 



Thailand'' Mobile Trade Training 
■; * •-" Units 

Paraguay^ y Rural Education Development 
* V, Project ^. 



1954-197^; 



1954-1977 



21 



19 7 2 -^19 8 Q 
1966-1972, 

1970-1976 

- f 
f 



16.6 



.V- 



14.2 



7.4 

7.3 

- ♦ 

4.5 



... t. 



^ 



Table '2. Educatipn Projects and Program? Ev.aluated (Gorit.)" 



Gountfy 



•N ame of P reject 



Do liars 
/ Years of . * Obligated 
tmplementation (millions) 



Nigeria 



"Nor the r n N i ge r ia Teacber 

; , ' Ed.uca:tron- ■;^^// V/'1l'-^r'' 



Ecuador • " Community Education/. 

Nonformal Education 

. Phi 1 ipp i nes^^P roject IMPACT ^ 

Kenya '■Radio Correspondence 

\|lducation % 

;Tptal • • v\- v-,:^' , / 

Total Obligated by. AID 



1967-1969 

1972-1976 
1974-1980 

1967-1971: 



2^7 > 
1.1 

; •.7V- 



242.5 
$241.8 



i* Village -^^di^velopment projects were not education projects per 
se bu t are included Here because / they contain major school ; 
bu i Id i ng componen ts wh ich the- pro j ec t ; e va lua t ions show to be . 
among the critical compone^^ village deveiopn^^^t 

prog cam in the Jorda|i yalley. v. 

** Amount provided by- the -^Canadian},, International Development 
Research Center (IDRC) . 
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Table I, Type of Intervention In Evaluated Education Projects 



.. . TA/Ed NFE/Formal / Profes- . AgVSci, 

^Construct^y Insti- Innov- Carrie v. 'El^ Teacher Technical 

Country Bquipmt. . tution ation Reform tary Ed, Training Training EJuci^^^^^ 



Brazil 
Colombia 
Jordan 
Nepal 

Afghanistan 
Korea 
Thailand 
Paraguay 
Nigeria . 
Ecuador 

_ nes 
< Kenya 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

s-X :^ 
X ^ 



r X 
X 



X^ 

X ; 

X 



•I ' 



X 
X 



X.: 

X 
X 
X 



ERIC 



23 




educat ton programs, although the impact evalUjat ion for Paraguay 
focused on more %p,ecif ic subprbjects. : The sprtojectB reviewed in 
> Nigeria, Korea, Kepya, ThatOLand, Philippines, and Ecuador were 
. more focused ^tivl ties. Ac tiyi,ties programs or proj- . 

ects studied included school construction; commoditY support; 
institutional support V curr iculum reform; teaching innoya^tions;^ 
system expansion; nonformal education; vocational/ technical/ 
agricultural training ;' and training of teachers , prof essoins, 
and administrators'^ ^ ,J: ^\ V v..,..---" ' ''^j ' 

■\ AID began educational assistance to N^pal in 1954 , when - 
its educational^ Sy's tern was embr^^^ AID ;prpj ects focused 6n 

teacher training at various revels and curriculum development , 
for primary and vbcational secondary schools. AID: supported a 
center for text production and distribution, and assisted in 
developJhg research and planjiing cajpacity within the Ministry 
fOf Education (MOE) . AID assistance continued. for 2p years. , , 

f In A f q h a n i s t a n AID provided assistance between 1954 and . 
19 7 7 . This was: pr irna r i ly , di r ec ted towa r xT te-ache r train i ng , 
both in teacher training )&chools and at the Univ^^^ 
Kabul, where it helped to- establish a. Faculty of Education. 
AID also supported curriculum development and text book pro- 
du<?tion, irijcluding the preparation of English language teaching 
■•materials. ■., , , --V, ;V. „ V,,. • ^ '"\ ^' -„:.':,/^ 

Beginning in 1952 and lasting thrbugh the 19.60s, U.S. • 
assistance to education in Jordan s t r esse*^ teacher training , 
ag r icu Itural ed uc-at i on , vocat ional/techni cal tr a in ing , and 
expansion of facilities in rural areas. AID also trained large 
numbers bf . educators, many of them in U.S . schools. From the 
early 1970s to the present, AID* s activities have focused on 
•administrative training .and improving university faculty . 
Sinc^e Jordan' remains strongly committed to system expansion, 
AID has also cjontinued ass is tance to school construction, most 
recently in the Jordan Valley. . . 

: The Korea project (1972-1980) provided some assistance to 
an already planned Korean Educational Development Institute 
( KED I ) by supporting its first major project, a .revision of the 
elementary and middle school curricula and reforms in teaching 
methodology that included self-instruction methods and. use of 
different media in /the classroom. AID provided commodities for 

st,U(3 icl-J3P.nst.r:ucJ:aQn,r .„ 

specialists. • ' 

In .Kenya, AID provided support (1967rl971) for building a 
broadcsr^ting studio and. materials production center and funded 
training of media' specialists f or *"a radio/correspondence pro- 
gram aimed ..at upgrading the education of teachers, particularly 
in remote ar.eas, who had not completed secondary school. 



AID provided br dad educaV^ assistance to Thailand / but 
the evaluation team' concentrated; on a review of the Mobile 
Trade Training School (MTTS) groject (^^^^^^^^ which brought 

work-skills training to rural^viliages in -Thailand. The pro- " 
gr^m was concelyed as a^^w population of 

these areas bo^^ poll tix^a^iy main "Sif 

cpntributipn was in commo'dities provision. -f^vT;'' 

The . Ph 1 1 i pp i ne s pr biec t , Project IMPaI^^M^ -^n; initrative 
of the research and deyelopment branch ,af\;,sllireQ^/, which had 
received some AID assistaince . The project itserf wa^ begun . 
with Canadian donor funding in 1974 . The project at tempted to 
introduce prog^rammed learning self -instruct ion techniques 
in elemen t ary^chools i n or der to? improve both "th^ qu^tlity^^^a^ 
instruction and its cost-effectiveness. Donor, funding ended in 
19^ 0 , and the proj ec t ^ is f ti 11^ no t f ully accepted by recipient 
communities/ although the. p,-es^^ to %e well > 

prepared for secondary school. * : • .■ ' ' 

The Ecuador project (1972-76) brought a non formal 
literacy/numeracy program to remote rural communities. The 
pilot project team engaged rural residents in a collaborative 
effort, training community members as teachers and leaders and 
tak ing |a flex ible approach to con tent arid method s as the* team's 
awareness of community needs grew .^At the end of the proj ect 
period, when the Gbvernment of Ecuadpr assumed r espons ib i 1 i ty 
for the activity, trained Ecuador ean educators with a much more 
triaditional orientation took over much of the^^^^^t^^^^^ and 
community-based initiatives were no longer encouraged. 

■Paraguay also received broad supgbr t (1970-1976) for its 
educational program from AID, but the evai^uati'on team concen- 
trated on examining the Regional. Education. Centers (REG) and 
pilot^ rural schools built and equipped with AID funds. Both 
the RECs and the pilot schools were using revised cix^ricula 
introduced under the Rural Education Deyeloprnent p 
(REDP) . Though not examined b/ the evaluation teani, other 
components of the REDP indluded coristructipn of t^ie natio 
Superior Institute of Education; extensive training for 
teachers, administrators, and cdmmunity leaders in the revised 
curricula; and- technical assistance for the MQE in preparing 
the revised curricula. ; 

In Brazil, AID provided assistance (1969-1975) for school 
construction, equipment,, books, and training for teachers and 
administrators. . . . _ . 

In Colombia , AID provided assistance (1969-1975) for 
S5chool and university construction,, equipment, books, cur- 
ciculum reform, and training of teachers, administrators, and 
government officials. / 
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■ * In tU^eriaf, the ■Northern Nigeria Teacher 5daCcitio« Project 
(NNTEP) (19$7-1969} strengthened the Institute of EdKjcatioh -at;, 
fihroadu Bello UniversitY, provided tutors to work- in Teacher 
Training Collec^es in the North and provide<3 technical ass;,i.s.t- 
ance to the MOE ^r Nor thern Nig e^^^^^ 1 0- connection with ^these 
.activities| a number of Nigerian educator|r were s<ent to the 
Un i ver s i ty I of Wi s cons i n to pu cs ue deg r ees in ed uca t ioh . The 
project, was also supposed to prepare revised cur r^i^ 
texts for the schools, an activity that- suffered partly from . 
the overambi tiousness of the project as a whole and par tiy from 
disruptions that culminafed in civil war in ther^North. - . 

This selection covers a Wide range of AJD 'develop 
activities ov^r 'the last 30'years: the founding of institu- ' 
t ions,: and ■ ins t.i tutioiial p administra- 
t:ion,;|planning , research, and textbook pro<^uction) ; cur riculum 
f reform'^ (pr imary , secondary , and pos t-secon|lar y levels) ; - dis- 
'tance teaching (radio and TV) ; vocational iand non formal, edu- 
^cation " for o'ut-bf -school adultsr teacher tt^lning; con 
and equipping of' f acil i ties ? ; and th ird-countTy.,^^^^ ing for 
professional educatoris , Their cost in dollars o^ by AID 

is estimated at $241.8; ml 1^^ (see Table ; !, ' ' 

The impac t evaluations and desk reviews of the se ac tiv- 
Itijes cepresent a substarttiar^^ of time and effort on 

the pa rt of both AID pe r sonnel and con trac to rs . -Thei r. findings 
and concrusions as summar ized in this seGtor report- provided 
one^,,source of informatiph for the joint PPC/Af.rica Bureau . 
Education Conference held in; Febr ua The conference 

provided a for urn where professionals f rom wi thih AliD , ^^^^^ 
donors , and . host country ministries could review and discuss 
these findings , As the proceedings report (see Appendix. B) 
. makes clear , conference par ticipants were^^^ c^^^ th. the task 

of analyzing f indings, then drawing lessons and implica t ions 
f <5>r similar future projects as well as for donor policy con- 
cerning education sector assistance. ' 

ir, IMPACT EVALUATIONS-: FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 

This section, discusses the, fin^^^ of the eight eclucation 
sector impact evaluations and the four 'desk reviews in terms of 
their effectiveness, their social and economic impact, and ^ 
other issues pertinent to educational development. As indi- 
cated in the Introduction, effectiveness refers to the degree 
to which stated project objectives were achieved. These objec- 

tives,--^w.h ti:e—vard.ed , can-:-be_roughly--ca-tegb;rlzed...undex„±.hr.eje. — 

principal headings: curriculum reform, establishment of 
institutions and institutional practices, and increased access . 
These categories are not intended , to be mutually exclusive, nor. 
are they always singled out for specific analysis in this 



section. They' are used here mer,e,ly/^;tovf aciYit^ate , discussion^ 
Social and economic impac t. refers' to* the. efreots' projects have 
had on various. typW of . 'bieneficiaries and^ the 'socioeconomic 
consequences that projects anti program's^ihave had'^in'fthe * 
cemmaniti^s pr.^arjea.'s in which they were' implemented I Olher key 
issues include -ques^t ions., ofv replicatbi 11 ty of education 
projects, their spread effects, and their political 
repercussions.. . 
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The findings- reported here are suggestive, not conclusive.! 
The eptremei'y small number of .projects reviewed and the subjec- 
tive nature '-p'f the evaluation methods used preclude definitive" 
^statements"./ . Nevertheless", the results of these evaluations ^ 
, point to, questions and issues that merit further, Jfore careful 
investigation. . " ' i 

' N . ■ ' - " 

A. Who Benefited ? ' " - , ^ • ^, 

- 

^ Without j^bubt, .' 'r'^.ra';L\school-aged children compose the 
'largest group of primary and secondary beneficiaries. • Con- 
struction of thousands of classrooms in the rural, .poorer 
regions of Paraguay/ Brazil, and Colombia made schooling more 
accessible to rural children, and may have contributed to a - 
Significant increase in school attendance. The addition of ^ 
other elements (teacher training, instructional materials, f; 
institution-building, ^etc.) may also have helped, raise attend- 
ance^ levels, and may have contributed to qualitative improve- 
ments as. well. We cannot more definitely attribute increased 
school attendance (or any other within-school changes) to AID 
project activities with any degree of assurance, given the ^ 
involvement of other factors in the causal processT . In a few ) f 

instance;!!*, however, the claim of attribution is clearly more 
plausible than in* others. ^ / . ' - 

For example, AID was variously the only do the " . 

piajpr d6nor in NepalVs education sector be tweeTi l^^ 

^ivenNepar*s small size, AID' s;$19*J mill ion c^ % ' ' 

that period can only be described as missive, accounting for as : . • 
much- as two-thirds o£ the MQE budget V T gains 
are impressive indee<a: Jhe incr.ease^^^ of primary • . 
schools, primary school students, and prima r^y^ ' ' 

close^ to 100 ^percent between 195 1 and 1979. The primary stu- _^ 

,'dent enrorimen€ ratio was less- than 1 percent in -195il^ By " I /..^ 

1979V it was 77 perrcent. There was a. ^- * ■ 

enrollment as well. In 1951 it was not customary for qirls to 
attend school, and no figures wer^ collected for fiemale enroll- 

;|nent ; but the nurtber |»?a^ By- I 

1979, the female enrolilment ratio at^^^'t^^ 

risen to 24 percent (see Table 4) . As the major donor to 
Nepal's. education sec tor ^ years, AID/can- rightly 

.claim some credit for haying made st|^ese; ach,ievera^nts possible - 
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Ta^le 4. ^Numbers of Primary Schools, Primary School Students 
and Primary Teachers in Nepal, 1951 and 1979 • 



.^^ '. ^ ■V'. ■• — . ■ .■■ I ■■■ii.,-.-i.i.„i.i .i.-ii.. I- I li III 

, ■ ■ 1951 . 1979 Increase 

Prim.ary. Schools ' 321 9,404 9^083, (97%); 

Primary School Students 8,505 875,494 866,989 (99%) 

primary Teachers 640 24,652 24,012 (97%) 

SpXirce: U,S, Aid to Nepal; A Twenty Year Beginning , AID 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ v^^^^^ project Impact Evaluation Report No. 19, Table 1. 

• f . . .. ' ^• 

Korea represents another case in which certain effects of 
%n AID-funded project are ' relatively clear. The Elementary->^ 
Middle School Project, through .the Korean , Educational Develop-.. 
merit Institute (KEDI), initiBtedi an effort that was to culmi- 
nate in a total revamping of the Korean system of schboling. 
At the heart of this effort was the introduction of\eaching/ 
learning techniques that stressed prpblem-solviag---ana .critical: 
thinking — notions alien tc^traditional Korean education; Data 
from text tryouts involvin exper im'ental and control 

schobis show tlrat the curricular changes introduced by KEDI 
significantly raised achievement levels among Korean scIk>o1„ 
children (see Table 5). . . \ 



Table 5. Comparison of Elementary School Students* Ave,i:age' 
Achievement Scores by Subject, KEDI and 
Conventional Schooling 
(no. of students » 231,567) 



Average Achievement Scores Difference Percentage 
Subject KEDI Conventional , in Scores Improvement 



Math 81.0 64.0 17.0 ' 27 , 

Soc-i-a 1-S t ud4 e s 74 .-3 6-2-.-^2 -1-2.-1 20- 

Sciencei 83.2 68,7 14.5 21 



Of ^particular interest was the surprising Improvement in 
scores among -students outside major urban center sw Urban 
students had traditionally outperformed their nonurban counter- 
parts. The KEDI, reforms enabled students from small towns and 
rural areas to moreclosely approximate achievement levels in 
urban a^reas ,( see Tab,le 6) . ' ^ . . . 

Table 6.. Comparison'f of Urban and Rural Elementary Students' 
Achievement Scares in. All Subjects, KEDI and 
Conventiohal Schooling 
(no. of students = 231,567) 4 :- 





Average Achievement Scores 
KEDI . Conventional 


Difference 
in Scores 


Percentage' 
Improvement 


Large ^Ci^^^ 


79.5 . s 70.2- 


9.3 


- 1 3 . . 


Small Town 


83.6, 67.9 


15.7 


23 


Rural 


i 76.5 64.9 f 


11.6 


18 



Sour ce : Korea Elementary-Middle School Pilot B&oject , A I D 
^^^^ . E Special Study No. 5, Appendix E. ' 



Anecdotal evidence from the Paraguay impact evaluatiQii 
jr epor t s^^^ Teache r S; noted^^ .t eya^^^ ion 

team m^^^ evoked greater student ^ 

interest and led to better academic performahce^nd school 
retention rates. Construction elements^' of ^-ilEDP '^ay^ also have 
contributed to impro\^ed student attendance and achievement. 
Before REDP, children who were expected to do f arrowork, who did 
not have adequate clothing for inclement ^weather , or who could 
not afford the costs of transpott^^ were of ten unable to 
travel the long distances to. available schools, and thus 
attended irregularly or not at all. Local informants noted to . 
evaluation team members that cQ|pstruction of rural schools 
under this project made schooling more accessible to such 
•chiidren.' - ■ "')■'■,■'• '"■ • - ' 

In Nepal teachers tell of student attitudihal and 

beh'avToTal™^^^ 

and sanitation in the reformed curr icul'si As the evaluation 
team goes on to explain, this strong impact of Bchooling. on 
attitude and behavior ,is a wellrfecognized universal phenorae-, 
non,yand is not exclusive to Nepal. Research in many parts of, 
the world clearly demonstrates that exposure to schooling is 
strongly related to such factors as greater, fatm productivity^ 
improved sense of control over one's environment, reduced 
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|f er:t i iitir in wbme^^ Ibwe r mor b)1^ and mor tal i ty 

iaimong chilidren^^ 



rates 



, Crural adults 

afjbbut 80,000 low- income rur al adults, with li ttle formal school-' 
iilrig were t^al^^idfiin rjote-r^^ MTTS prppeq^ 

between" 196.6 arid 1972 i ' Today,; graduates of MTTS progi^^^ 
employed b^i tli^i ;thou^aVid s . - ^ n a numbe X: p| ' c a se s > <6dr4ner 5 1 u:-^ ' ,• 

tbnesses and/or ventur ing into new consumer mar kets . When |pne 
cons ider s the economic role of individuals within the extended 
Thai f am i ly , the iropprtanoe^ pf^ t 

fully appreciate'd. Men and women acquired skills that per- ., , 
^ mitted them to supplement f ami ly income through off-farm or at- 
home employment, and thus fulfill a strongly felt sense? of-^ 
,; obligation to promote the economic welfare of the' family -unit. ■ 

• Under th|e Nonf ormal Education Project , , poor r ura 1 . Ecuador- 
i, eans succeii^f?ully mas ter ed^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -and negptiatipn , 

s k.i 11 s in tended t p bp 1 s t e r . t he i r se 1 f - he 1 p^;capab i 1 it i e s . . In . ; 
Paraguay , ^lb-cons true ted classrooms were being used nightly by 
ruVal adultes|learning> to read and write. In Kenya, the Corres- 
pondence Courfse Unit (CGU) , under its expanded programming, was 
able to proy.ide additional schooling opportunities to rural 
adults who vii^ejre otherwise too far away from ma inly urban secon- 
dary school ^a.ci li ties ' 

I n gene r i , ' the evaluation r eppr t s concluded tha t some ^ AI D 
pr o j ec ts/p r og rams vpr o v i d ed a var iety of . learning opportunities 
for r u r a 1 adu 1 tk-?^in literacy , secondary sch<^ling^ vocational 
training , arnd\ sei^fe^SLlp-^skll'ls. " ^ 

Partjicipant trainees and other professionals benef i ted v 
from .the rtighef level training provided both outside and wi thin 
the liiost coUTTtries. J|a^s^ed on|imp^^ evaluation report figures , 
we can conservat ively estimate that the training provided under 
the 12 projects rev iewedl^benefi ted at least .200,000 people 
. d irectiy and abou t two miilliion indl rec tly . Thousands :of 
.teach«ers received pre- and in-servi^e training to improve 
teaching sk ills and jacqui re add i tional qualifications. Bes ides 
tl^e projects such as those in Nigeria, and Kenya, whose focus 
was teacher training, projects in Paraguay, Nepal, Korea, 
Jordab, Brazil, Cplpmbia, 1 and Af g.hanistan provided extensive 

---training.--oppor-tuniJties--Xbraug.hbj^^^^^^ . :_ 

teacheris and administrators* . 
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The Nigeria impjact Valuation team argued that teacher 
training activities haye "multiplier pr Icascade |ef f ect , " 
because the students involved go on to impart knowledge to 
other students. Their figures indicate that between 3 ,600- 
5 , 000 student-teachers wer^ directly influenced by projec t 
staff . Extrapolating from their initial figures, they go on 



to 



estimate that some 180,000 to 900,000 primary school students 
: may have jDeen indi recti aflected t>y the project efforts in 
teacher training . m Brazil , about- 60, 000 teachers and admin- 
istrators received additional professional training under AID 
. projects dating f rom 1952 to 1972 » In Af ghanis tan, ati esti- 
. mated 10,00Q| teachers received in-service training as a result 
of an outreach; p^ under an AID project. 

; P^^ in the' 

United States or third cbuntries returned home to j^sitions of 
s ubst a rt t ia 1 manage r i a 1 or te ch nical res po n si b ill ty . \ Many now 
w Wield considerable influence over policies and pcact .ces not 
only in. the education sec to^^^^^^^ as well. 

S jordari,, f or exampi^^ ^ 

agencies and the; prii^^ staf fed wi th marfy prof^s- ' 

slonals who ceceiyeq t^hexr degrees, f the Amecican Uni vex- 

• slty,v Beirut; or in thje United States. Out of 15 pirticipants 
t r a i ned u nd e r the Nig e r ia NNTEE?, four have become s Sate perman- 
ent .secretar ies while fl^ of MOE Inspeetbratesi 
Three others havef pps uni ver si ty Aas d trep^ 

.tor , dean, or dep 

secondary or post-secondary' schi^ls. 0| the 31 Thai prbf es-* ' 
slonals :trained abroad, under the MtTS project, 30 remain em- 
1^ ploy^ In, higher -^ieyel^^^^ MpE. 

Based on the foregoing discussion/ and 'data from Table 7, 
se ve r al poi nits become Cle^r . F i r s t , He ne f i t s we r e d i s tr i bu t ed 
across ^a " f airly wlde^ spectrum of the Educated and . ^uneduca ted,>e4 
i nclud Inc^ d issM^vanita^eds^ poor and - ; 

women. There also/app^a^^^^ jcor relation between the 

s i ze ( in f und s qbl i^ga ted of the pr 6 j ec t /pr og ram and t he v a r i - 
ety of groups who i^e^hefi ted V The Philippines Pro je^^ IMPACT, 
one of the smallest projects to be implemented, may have had an 
impac t on a single bene fi diary group only--rural school 
children. Meanwhile, the largest programs reviewed (in Brazil, 
Colombia, Jordan, Afghanistan, and Nepal) appear to have^ad 
. the greatest number of benefiting groups. Three of these 
> (Jordan, Afghanistan, and Nepal) are also among the longest 
lived AID-asslsted education programs, with histories extending 
over a 20- to 30-y^ar*period. Apparently, project/program size 
and years of operation can have an effect on the number of 
groups who benefit. . ' * — 

In addition to reported impact on students and ^dix:atipn 
professionals, there 1$ some anecdotal evidence of impact on - 
host country commun lit ies. In Paraguay, , the evaluation 'team 
no^ed a continuing commitment to schools bu Lit under the 
REDP. Originally, communities donated land and labor for the 
s^chopls* construction.' In every case, original buildings show 
evidence of regular maintenance and improvements (shrubk^ery , 
fences, Electrical wiring, . sidewalks, furniture, etc) provided 
by contributed local labor. * . vt 
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J Table 7 . Groups 

Education 



f r om A I D-S uppo r ted 
ts/Programs -i ; 



1 Country . 


JFlural 
School 
Children 


- Rural * 
Adults, 


Women 


Teachers 


-Adminisr 
i t rotors 


Partic- 
ipant 
Trainees 


Brazil 






' ^;vx ^ 




, X / } 


X 


Colombia 






. X 




X - 




Jordan 






: " -X- ~ ~ 




X '-^-^ 


•> X 


A^f ghanistan 


X 




X 




X 


' X - 


>Jepal 








X ; „" 


X „ 


~ \. ^ X ^ .\ „^ 


Korea 


; ,-X , \ 






/; ~ X ; ^ 


" X ^ ' 


-V,;- ' x' 


Thailand 






X 






^ . "X \ 


Paraguay 


/' X - 




X 


V --X - ' 




^ , X •-'.> 


Nigeria r 












; ~: "";"x v^vJ 


Ecuador 




^1; .x^ 










Philippines 














Kenya 
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Reactions to IMPACT schpolang among concerned ^^^^^^ 
parents, have been mixed. T lie more comraon reaction was that 
IMPACT served, best the interests ^Df the brightest youngsters, 
who could work on their own and who w,ere most likely to have 
the. self-assurance to teach their peers . " IMPACT was viewed as v 
serving les.s well the interests of the average student , who , it' 
was felt, needed the regular guidance of an adult. teacher with- 
in a conventional framework. Fuif thermore , whatever parental 
isupport existed, initially appears to be eroding. Inhere' has ' 
been a precipitous decline in enrollments^ the olde^ experi-r 
men,tal sites. Many parentis have; their ch ildren ^rom 

the schools , sending themMto, private institutions. According 
to teachers, this has left only youngsters from the poorest 
families at the IMPACT schools. There is now increasing 
pressure from par^ts for a return to conventional schooling. 

B. Impact on Institutions and Institutional Practices ' . 
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In almost every case, projects/programs either estab- 
lished , or alteredifin/a significant way, institutions and 
institijtional pracMces,' All evaluation teams r^or ted that 
e s t abl ished ilnstitu tions a r.€^ still in operation, despite what 
appears in^soltj^ cases to be 'considerable stres^ from surround- 
ing circumstances. • • 



In Korea, Brazil, Colombia, Par agu%Y.y Nigeria, and Nepal ^ 
^projects/programs ll^elped ere sections of government 

^education bureaucracies at both local ajid national If^ls . 
Education planning, data collection and analysis, textbook 
production, research, and policy formulatibn. became significant 
areas of government administration, in-.large part because of 
^AI©,;%projeC;t^^^ ■-• ■ , ..' ■ 

^ Un ti 1 1 9 7^) , f or : e x ample , Brazil had no formalized proce- 
dure for education planning at eft he t federal or state levels. 

'•Between 1970 and 1974, under the auspices of AID assistance , 
federal and state, education secretar iats established- thei r 
first p Ian n i ng iJhi t s a nd s u bm i t te d their first form C 
plans*. Planning and planning units have since become we li- 
es tab! i shed insbi tutionalv.lnechanisms in all of Br a z i 1 ' s f ede r a 1 

;and state education secretariats^ ' ■' ^ ■ '.' ' J - ■ ; ,v /; 

One seemingly unqualified "success story" appears to be V 
the firm es tabl i shmen t o^ KEDI , one 6f the;World»s largest r e- 
search organizations. KfiDI is Korea's official national 'agency 
for educa t ion policy " r es^arch JF 

the entiite education sy^^s^ series of systematic 

re forms intended to create the, skilled manpowe r called for by , 
the nation ' s blueprint for economic Irecovery . As a par t of 
this cont inuihg |r,e form e f for KEDI developed a new ins true- ^ 
jbional system for vel^^ W 
ipriationwide inll>82. To ass^^ its efforts , KEDI has .the . 
nation's largest repps itoj?^ for research information from "^^ 
international sources, -In addi tion, KEDI produces instruc- 
tional,: programs for both radio and TV, and : assists ^t he MOE i n 
planning and determining policy. It isljwell sup^or*ted by a 
large, highly trainedi'staf f , sophisticated fapilities, and a 
generous budget. 1 1 may well exer t more inf luence over the r 
course of lower education in Korea than does any single educa- 
tional institution within any other country. 

In Paraguay, the Regional Education Centers -are doing * 
well, having indeed become the model teaching and administra- 
tion centers originally planned by. proj&ct designers. Their 
f ac i 1 i t ies are. c6mpr ehensrve-. They incorporate not only pr i^ 
mary and secondary schools, but also teacher training insti- 
tutes and regional adroinistration off i^ They have the 
plant,^ equipmejnt , and staff to offer a wide rangj^ offnon- 
academtc coursework, from vocatibhal subjects _to_l?jjch enrich- _ 
~ra e hi "~¥u bj^" cT^^ 

In addition, they provide in-service training for teachers 
and administrator^ ; serve ais ^liaispinr between teachers' groups,' 
research organizations, and /^overnmeht ageneiesx and provide ah 
array . of consultant expertise to assjist local education offices 
in all regions. Constructed Schools are being fully utilized 
by |tw© shifts of students (average class size: 40) during the 



day, and adul t li feeracy claa^^ Staf f and communi- 

ties have -made imprpve^^ in all the scho # f r om; add ing 
;fu rni ture and pi ay ground eq uipment,, to bu i Id in go n to an ex i st- 
ring plaat and installing a water pump. ■ 

. Elsewhere, established inS;jti tut ions continue to function, 
desp i te very limited r esources % rid other re lated sector pr pbr > 
lems . In Nepal / the Educational Mate ri a Is 0 rgani z a ti on , e stab- 
lishe^ under the Education pevelopment Pjiojec'^ to produce 
insti?{ictional materials, is now the Cur r iculum. Textbook , 
and Supervision Development Center of the MOE. This Center • 
and a no th er succ ess or or ganization, J a nak Ed u cati on Mater i a 1 s 
Center , are responsible for preparing and distributing instruc- 
tional materials, for Nepal ' s schools. Together , they have 
success f ully establ is hed a functioning system for textbook ; 
writing, prpdua*ion, and distribution. Part of the sut>cess> 
however , is due to continuing support from UNICEF, which pro- 
vides the paper necessary for printing texts in sufficient num- 
ber s . Without tha t support, i t i. s i?3^p^^ that eithe r organi- 
zation could afford to produce books in such. quantities and/or 
to conMnue d is t r ibuting them free of charge to younger 
students. v'; . ' • • -W^/-^ ' 

Jn some >r;oun tries, education system InfrastTUCtureS^^ 
also strengthrened by the creation of semi-autonomous, univer- 
sity-affiliated, and/or wholly private agencies that do re- 
search, reSommend policy, teach, and^produce a wide range of 
teaching/lefarning materials. i ^ 

In Nigeria the semi-autonomous InBtitutel^ 
established to develop curricula,- teachi ng ma te r i a is , and 
teaching techniques' and to do research . After the Civil War 
and the d iv isijsn of the North i n to six sta tes, the Inst i tute 
assumed the added responsibility of forging a regional con- 
sensus on examinations and curricula in teacher training . It 
has done this 'job remarkably well, despite the strpng centri- 
fugal forces of its social milieu.' 

One objective of the Institute was to improve the quality 
of teacher education and, ultimately, the quality of teachers' 
classroom per f ormance . Since the adoption of universal pr iTmary 
education in 1976 and the inevitabie pressures to turn out more 
teachers , this emphasis on quality has been replaced by one on 
quantity . Increases in. the numbers of teacher training college 
gr adUa t6s™have-been~-f ol'i'owec^^ 

examination pass rates. Other factors , such as automatic 
promotions , the lack off trtcentivesV and low sa also 
d e t r act f r om . th e emphasis on quali ty . Despi te th es e p roblems , 
the institute has continued the ♦curriculum reform effort begun 
Under .the NNTBP, and is abou t to publish revised teaching 
materials first writfteh under project' auspices 12 years ago.; 
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Thie Institute of Ed.ucation is today a major influential 
fprce; in; teachec . education. As teacher tcaining colleges grow 
,in nuih^#««^ they continue to. reflect a philosophy of education; 
firrt introduced through- the NNTEP and now disseminated by the 
Institute., " ,•,■•.>.' ■••V- . ' ^ ■ . 



(Skills 



M-pS^^^prog rams? are i n g re«^t ^demand and pr ov^ i d^ 

30 rOOO Students a; y^ 
f^uppQct har^i^^^ opera- ^ 

a: number , K B^ preel ude 

n t and equipmen t , much of wh i c h h as bee n in 
1966. Maintenance has t^^^^^ 
ch r on i c pr ob leiri * M«an wh i 1 e > s-t ude nt s of te n get i ns u f f i c i efr^ 
practice because costly tools and expendable materials are 
either in short supply or unavailable, and classroom 
time has been reduced. '^''■/'^•'r' 



In Thailand, 
training 
cur rent f inane iai 
t ions f or, so 
r ep lac ing ag ing 
constant us e s i nee 
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_ Keny^ CCU, while an established institution, is not* 
the th riving institu t'ion it was duri.ag^the project. At one 
time, the MOE automatically promoted -any primary school teacher 
who satisfactorily completed certification requirements V thus 
encourag ing large number^s of uncertif r 

fied teachers to enroll in radio correspondence courses, when 
the MOE rftsciiided this policy, enrollment plummetted from a 
h igh of 10,000 in 1969 to 476 in 1980 . Denied financial sup- ' 
port from tui tion ^payments • and thersal4 Q 

ecu opera tiops deter ivora ted badly /^^^^^^^^^E^^ now cqm- 

plain that requests for information are -not answered, lessons ^ 
are not corrected and returned promptly, and tutors no longer 
make visits, u The impact evaluation team reported that many' 
respondents' spoke of CCU as though it we r e de f u net, not 
realizing that it was still functioning. 7 
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Nevertheless, ecu has shown remarkable resiliency an< 
adaptability that probably ensures its continued survival, 
has introduced courses leading toward the secondary school 
certificate, prepared radio lessons and correspondence courses 
for teachers, of, illiterate adults, and is preparing a training 
program to improve teachers 'classroom effectiy«ness and com- 
mand of academic subjects. ' Furthermore, officials and. educa- 
tors alike argue that distance teaching by radio can satisfy 
rising public demand for access It a time when Kenya ' s troubled 
economy precludes increasing, allocations bo the education . / 
budget. 



: In the Philippines, Project IMPACT subcesVfully demon- 
strated that the number of teachers and the salary costs could 
be substantially, reduced without loss of quality by using pro- 
g rammed learn ing ma ter ials which s tudents • could follow i nde- 
pendently of direct supervision. By the time of the impact 
evaluation (September 1981) , there had be«n a 60 percent reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers at IMPACT schools and. a 50 I 
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percent reduction -i.n per-student costs. Research studies and 
nationally administered achievement tests show that these 
savings were/achieved without loss in academic quality. The 
system appears to have had the add i tiortal , benef i t of producing 
a more self-motivated and self-assured student than would . 
normally be. produced by traditional system. 



; Realized savings r however r accrue^to the national Ministry 
of Educat.ion and Culture (MEC) , not to ;^t he local IMPACT 
schools. Since the- withdrawal of donor support in 1979, the 
school s have h ad no r eg u lar sou r ce of f und ing a nd have been • ' 
hard pressed tp^^^m , the IMPACT^^P The result ha^^^^^ 

been a ser iotis depletion in supplies and a ^eter ioration in the 
facilities, which) are an integral part of the IMPACT approach. 
Th is has led in £ur n to decli ning. suppor t for IMPACT schooling 
among professional educators at the oldest experimental sites. 
Local area teachers and administrators argue that whi le the < 
IMPACT approach has merit, it cannot be sus ta i ned wi thou t an ^ 
adequate supply of the necessary support items that distinguish 
it from more cony en t iona 1 approaches. , As long as. ;t h es e s ctioo 1 s 
fail td obtain more sustained financial support from-the MEC, 
the ir abil ity to mainta i n the IMPACT system will be tr n doubt. 

• Meanwhile , a plan' to expand IMPACT to other schools is • 
temporar ily stalled:Mue tp the unayailablli ty of f Urtds:^^ 
conversion costs. This current situation, however, may well 
change with the infusion of a $100 million WorldfBanK loan} ; 
intended tp improve priimary education throughout the Philip- 
pines. According to M^C of ficials, an unspecified amount will . 
go to IMPACT schools. .! ' , 



C. Curriculum Reform 



The on'e major area where some of the>;CC>^u 
programs proved less €i.fc feet iye was cur ^^^^ In 
Paraguay, N/igeria, Ne^Ml, and Afghanistan, project advisors and 
counterparts intrPduclld new teach ing materials; wrpte student 
texts and teacher gui(les; created primary, secondary, and ' 
teacher training curricula in a wide range of subjects; and 
provided th,e structure and gubstanpe. for training; teachers in- 
the use of non traditional teaching techniques. In#every case, 

learning that would be more practical # more efficient, and more 
effective than the traditional system. 



In Paraguay, about 10 percent of primary schools and 10 
percent of secondary schools actually use their new curricula. 
Elsewhere, the evidence suggests 11 no utilization 

either of the new curricul* pr the new teaching techniques. In 
Nepal and Nigeria, the rote memorization so characteristic of 
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V. traditional formal schooling continues ,to prevail; \and in 
Nepal, particularly, the quality of instruction remains very 
poor . ^ In Af ghanistan , Indlcatip^^^ that Soviet advisors 

have how introduced their own pedagogical notions to curriculum 
development^, wh ich , in ail lik.elihobdi do not use either the 
approaches or the professional expertise associated with the 

■• U:.S. prof^ct, . -•■■/' . ; • f ■: ' ' ■ ■- . , - 

'D,,-. Spread Effects ' ■ 

In general,, spread ef to be modest and, in 

some ins tances, .somewhat tentative . The techniques used in the 
Jcuador Nonformal Education Project to teach communication 
skills have spread to areas beyo'nd the or igi^^ within 

Ecuador^< Similar techniques are also being a|)pl;i^d in Ghana> 
XSuatemala:, fSwaziland;, Thailandr irVdone 
of their success in Ec . 

The Kdr&ari Educational p a 
model reseajTch and data; banlc^^^i^ and is visited by^ - 

professidnal edueators from ail over the world. 

: V The Kcfnya ecu model of distance teaching has been adopted 
by a number ©f countries iti Africatsar^ 

ber s regularly serve as consultants ofr trainers in similar 
._ef fprts ,;in:,, other: '*part:s'':of;:4i)efwgr:ld,.'^;-*-'"::. :^ ; ; 

Ideas> or ig inafting ^itt Pro je^^ 
now being tested in Jamaica and Liberia, and may be tested in 
• Bangladesh ../^ ; ^..'-v,. , ^^ ^: ; y-Ai::^: v.- . 

,^ ■ • , ,;. ^ .■.."■^:',v , / • -V-;^"\' -l'-'^-^W"^^^^^^^^^ 

In Thailand, the MTTS system has Been incorporated into a 
much larger, more inclusive Life-long Eduction Center (LEG) 
system that goes beyond teach inig employable's kills tb include 
instruction for those wanting to pursue purely a vocational or 
personal enrichmertt interests. Together, these systems provide 
training to 50,000 adult Thais each year. 

Occasionally, project activities appeared at first to have 
little potential for replication, only to become widely 
accepted over a longer period bf time . %ome economics instruc- 

-t ion.,™, fox-, ex amp le, .--was ^^^^n^ 

Jordanian schools by AID in thejl950s, yet it is now a regular 
feature of school curricula for^both boys and girls. 

Other innovations, have had little or, no sr>read effect. 
The comm u n i t y college, parent-teacher, associations, and {lower 
school), agricultural and vocational education have either dis- 
appeared or do not appear to be widely, accepted. As discussed 
elsewhere, curriculum reform also falls in this category. 



Impact evaluatio.rt reports^^^^^d^^^ 
t i on s for t h e fa ilur e of i nnovati v e idea s to spread . 1 ) , S ome 
ideas were inconsistent with E^revailing cultural perceptions . 
In Jord4n> for Example*" there was fio^^ t par- 
ticipation; in deci si on-nvaking^p^ regard j.ng school - ■ 
matiterS jS in N«pa;i^; t^ 

and the close ident if ication of academic school i ng with coveted 
white collar employment discourage any avid pursuit of skills 
ftrairilng ain^ primary; and s<^c6njf3a;ry5st^^ 
the voca t lona^i education c u r ? 1 cyla i n^r pduced by U .S . t echn ica 1 
advisors required equipment anc3 materials far beyond the f inan- 
c i a 1 means of a poor country to support on a regular basis . 
.The same explanation; ap^^^ the limi ted spread ef tect of 
the Par aguay and Nigeola curriculum reform efforts. Wh i le the 
curricula improved efficiency:, they also required an investment 
in equipment., ma ter i als , a nd t r aining wh ich he it her c ou n t ry was 
will ing to sus tain , ; 3) The relat ively low priority that the 
national gove r nment in Jordan placed on agriculture contribu ted. 
to the f a 1 1 u re t o su cce ss f,u 1 ly r eplicat e agric ult ur^edu cat i on, 
programs . ;L,^,,:;;:'^":■•v ■■^-'^ .^-^^ ''rj^. -i. -v^ ^^^v:;-' 

E;« Unanticipated Impact i ' 

. Impac t evaluation reports mention few, but significant, 
cases of unanticipated impact . The Faculty of Education es tab-^ 
lished at Kabul University undfr the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Project was not well-accepted by . other faculties. ; 
Its students did not enjoy the same high status and favored 
access to government positio(>^ accorded to students of other' 
faculties. Isolated from the rest of the University and beset 
:b.y student unrest, the Faculty of Education, wa^ abolished 
•following the termination of U.S. technical and financial 
assistance. . . r \' • 7' 'v,' - 

As previously discussed, CCU cour-ses in Kenya enabled 
large numbers of teachers to increas/6 their qualif ica t ions , and 
precipitated « financial crisis that forced the MOE to s top 
rewarding upgraded teachers with automatic salary increases. . 
This abrupt change caused CCU enrollment to decline drastic- 
ally , and greatly reduced the amount it collected in fees, 
thereby crippling distance teaching operations. 

F. What Factors Explain Effectiveness and Impact 

In most cases , relative impact appears to have been more 
frequently a function of conditions internal to the hqst coun- 
try rather than a function of AID or contractor performance. 
Some of. jthese. conditions are discussed below," . ' 
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Social Strife 



In Nigeria, civil,;; war and the subsequent creation of six 
vStates in the Nor th dr%tically delayed led^ 
f i est to a r educ t i on- i n "and then ;to complete te rm i na t ion, 

of all pro j^d t ac t IV r t'i«s ^ - WOE s t af f ^ roemfeje r s >/e r e c3 f s bu r sed : - 
oyer, six state l^s, whil^^ the Instit^^^^^ was 
forced; to take on^ organization. 
The process of selecting U.S * technicians was upset , and the 
number of contract staff was sharply reduced. The number of 
teacher training colleges to be assisted was red^uced from seven 
to four. The number of (J.S. teachers recruited was' reduced^ v 
frqm 30 to 19. Since the number of U.S. technicians was ^' * 
reduced, the curriculum reform effort also had to be reduced. 
The civil war also led AID to Shift its support away from local 
institutions (such as teacher training colleges) that might 
undermine the growth of natfbnal integration, thus bringing, the 
project to a piremaiture ending. >: 

X The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan almost certainly cut 
short any actual or potential impact the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Project might have had. A good many AID 
interventions were in operation at the time of th6 invasion. ; • 
While this is speculation, it ^is entirely possible that given 
/time and less political turmoil, these interventions might have 
had significant social," economic, and ins tit^^^^^ impact. 

.2. ■ Cultu re and Commitment 

. In one instance (Ecuador) > the project was highly effec- 
tive as long as lis. remained a relatively small," experimental 
effort sustained by^ a capabley dedicated Ecuadorean and Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts staff. Once the experiment became "an 
expanded effort under control of the MEG, a qualitative dif- v 
ferenee occurred in the; rtat<-ire of the project. Original ' I 
implementors had made a 'deliberate effort to involve rural • ] 
Ecuadoreans (the intended beneficiaries) in all- operations. 1 
Later , under pressure from certified adult education teachers J 
provincial directors of education, and procedural requirements 
of the formal systetn, rural Ecuadoreans lost their. participa-J 
tory functions, and the project gradually cpaa^d to be one in I 
which intended beneficiaries took part in planning and implg- | 
men tat ion . Cer t if led teachers wer e outsiders to the rural corn- 
muni ties to which they were assigned, and had neither the^ 
personal interest nor the commitment of the local people they 
had replaced. Meanwhile, control over operations passed from 
the communities to provincial directors who Wer^ unfamiliar 
with local conditions. Together these developments contributed 
to a decline in the former high levels of enthusiasm and perN^. 
forroance. # 1 ^ 



In additipiir th 

materials. Whi le lack of resources and technical know-how were 
. partly tq b(lame. Iner tia, poor organization, and the lower 
" s ta t us of npn ion with the MEG al so se r i ously -v--;^ 

impaired materia project effective- - ; 

ness . Recent inquiry, howeyer, silggests §iat the Government of 
Ecuador remains committed to project goals and is currently • 
using an alternative organizational approach to solve these/ 
problems. With AID support, an autonomous National Institote 
for Campesino Training has been formed to improve, the non formal 
education offerings of ministries and pr ivate organizations..- 

In Ko;t€a ,: Successf ul ImplemeTi ta t ion and impact were i n f ' 
part due to the traditional respect with which Koreans regard 
education, along with the s throng , widely held belief ^ that V 
economic recovery from the Korean War depended on a well- 
educated and well-trained workforce . Reconstruction of an 
education system severely crippled by war became a national 
priority during the 1950s as the Republic of Korea Government 
^et about the task '6€ l>uildin establishing institu- 

tions, training teachers, and producing teaching materials. At 
the same time , the country entered 

economic growth which , many Korean leader^ believed , could be 
s ust a ined only by effect! ng f undame nt a 1 reforms i n t he way 
young people were being educated . Such reforms would, if • 
successful, ensure a supply of the kin ski lied- manpower 

necessary to fuel an expanding and increasingly complex non- 
ag ricul tura 1 ec onomy . Th e; comm 1 1 me nt t o in sti t u ted r e forms h as 
been and continues to be impressive. Thfoughou t the 1960s and 
1970s the amount spent on education varied between 18 percent 
and 19 percent of the national budget. That f igur^is expected 
to i^se to 22-25 percent by 1986. 

In Jordan, a strong commitment to education/ jreinfiorced by 
recent historical experience, is believed to haveXrontr i bu ted 
to, the successful implementation and impact of the AID 
program. The Palestinians of Jordan's West Bank, long known 
for their strong belief in and respect for education, were 
reduced to the status of homeless refugees by the 1948 war. 
Faced with the need to meet strong, politicized demands from 
both East and West Bank populations, the Government of Jordan r 
shortly th'ereaf ter established a unified system of education 
intended to serve the entire Kingdom . . Through intervening 
years 61 political strife, war , an<3. social disiocation, demand/ 
and Commitment have remained high. According to some / 
respondents interviewed by "the evaluation team, demand for / 
education remains high„,in part because of the traumatic loss /of 
land" and "proper -ty"^^^^^^ 

on education as a portable tool that cannot be taken away and 
that can ensure; survival when all else has been lost. / 







i EduGatibn highly prized in th;e Ph;ri well, 
ipair €Tit s h ad^^^ ions ^qu t ■ how^^he ed ucat ion - • 




p^s|iiem ough^ thei r^^yoiangA,; The f aiiluce: of . jk;h4aJ 

isystem to fc^^ a limitation on- 

the degree' to which a novel pedagogy can violate- these expecta- 
^ ■ / , Central to these expectations was the belief in a 
structured system of successivle classes and grades, each" 
.associated with corresponding levels of .in 
.< curricula. A,lso.oeTit.ral to these expectations was the belief > 

' 1^^^^^^ the presence of a 

^ ; professionally trained teacher in the classroom/ to provide^^^^^ 
: sustained guidance to the young ^a^^ from one 

y ^ grade to. th e next. The BlPACr apto roachy wi th it ^ emphasis on - 
r « . peer group teaching , Independent J^tudy , and ungraded classes, 
- , violated th^se expectajtio^ some feelings, of l '. • 

anxiety among parents about the adequacy of the education their 
children were receiving". . ■ ^ 




In Qrazil, inflation so undermined construction elements " 
of the Northeast Elementary . Education Project that only 20 
percent ; of or iginally plan^^ normal schools, and 

teacher" train tiig c ^werie ever constructed. . 



\ ' ^~''Tf\\He§a^, "Niger i a , an<f Paraguay , the re"la tTve inef f ec t i ve- 
ness of curriculum reform can be. traced to a number of causes";, 
one of wh i ch was simply the fact that necessary mater ials and 
equipme nt were never, aval lable in , s uf f icient . quantities. 
Inevitably, curriculxim reform inyolved increased and improved 
teaching, aids, which neither the (projects nor the ho^t govern- 
ments were prepared to supply in \the amounts or for the lengths 
of time required. 
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3 Economic Condition s • ■ . ■;, " . " . v'-'V^Hii 



Mil 



' In korea, the project did not realize its objective of 
demonstrated cost-effectiveness . Unforeseen increases in the 



GNP allowed the ..K^^^ Go.vernment to devote more fJUnds. to ;edu-; ; :lvii^ 

cation and to pay less attention to cost factors. Gradually, ' 
cost-effectivenesis receded in importance until it ceased to be^ ^ 
a working objective. ; 



In Colombia, disburfeejnent of project funds was sh<|rply 
curtailed as par t of a •gbvernment effort* to curb inflation . - 
This slowed implementation to the point that schedules could no 
longer be met and an entire vocational education element of. the 
project had to be eliminated. '■ 

4 . Financialt Structural, and Organizational Constraints 
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.y^ ..^^ th ree countries > teachers^ wer e : very poorly pai d and 

were pi njp incentives for the add it ionaX skill, imagi'na- . 

trc).ny^ by the. new curr iculaeKMl_t&aching tech- 

rii<iues. In Paraguay, teacher salaries are belpw those of 
unskilled laborers.: The evaluation team discovered tkat 
Paraguayan cotnmun it ies^ supplement their teachers^ sal- 

i^i;e;Stitt^^^ them with- a living wage. - The team*-strongly 

argues in its report that unless the Government of Paraguay 
raises teachers' salaries, the countr-y will experience a con- 
tinuing severe shortage of education professionals, as increas- 
ing numbers of them move out of the teaching profession. 

In Nepal and Nigeria, automatic promotions, heavy pressure 
- t o p a ss s tud en t s , wide s pr e ad ch e atin g.^ on - examinations and the 
practice of patronage probably also undermined 'any teacher 
motivation to change' !classroom behavior, 

'5 . - Aqencv/Gontractor Performance and Cultural Knowledge 



i In Afghanistan, AID; and contractor performance (along with 
internal condi'tions) lowered the effectiveness of some subproj-^ 
acts . Deteriorating relations between AID and the contractor 
(Teache^^^ Columbia University) ledl AID/Washington to' 

reduce project funding. Budget cuts were solsevere as to force 
a premature end to some activi t ies (Ma th/Sc ilnce Lycee Sub- 
project) and a slow-down ot operations in others (Primary 
Qur'r iculum-^^^^^ Textbook Subproject) . Furthermore, though . 
advisors made strenuous efforts to implement activities in a 
timely 'fashion, their numbe*rs- were often too few and their 
Gom^rehension of the cultural seW!ting too meager for so complex 
and difficult a task. ^ 

III. CONCLUSIONS ^ ^ . . . : 



The impact of AID education projects and programs over the 
past 30 years has been prof ound and widespreadi Institutions * 
established with help from AID have proved remarkably durable. . 
Most opntinue to function; a few have become influential " " 
sources of leadership in fhe field of education. AID' s edu- 
caticn sector activities have provided higher education to 
"thdu"sifnc3sT~m'a"ny"o"f'~wh^m"~^^^ 

r eg ional levels , both in education and in other f ieldsl . AID 
has also, been instrumental in extending access to education to 
ar^aiS whqs^^^^^^ and poverty wou,l<3 otherwise have been a 

barrier to participation in national developr^nt. 

The general research literature on educational development 
indicates that imprpved educational services contribute to 
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. .agcicgltyical product iy ity:,-^^^ changing individual ana rfroup - 
attitudes ab6u;t self -direct ,r # .- : =^ ~ \| 

;Th is series of ; s t ud tes c has' pr ov ided ;i 11 us t ra tions of these 
accomplishroerjfcs. While j; he se 12 studies do not: provide a bal- 
; anced picture. -of Aia's. contr ibutmn- to world \educat tonal 
, ppment, they are suggestive of the wide variety, in. the forms "^f. 
assistance AID' has provided to h 

This section of the. review of ^- education sector impact r " - 
evaluations .discusses the brpader lessons learned from the 3" 
series of studies . Some pf^^^^ -t^^^ lessons are me nitione^ ' . 
■JiXApeat ^dly i ;n ^ t^^^ 



by "the observations on limitations; to project -effect iveness\and 



on the nature :bf project .impacts reviewed la Section ii . This 
section: also identifies unresolved rissues on which the studies 
offer suggestive evidence but no. clear .concrusions. 



A, Lessons Learned 



^: The enduring effects Of an leducation project cannot be 



determined until a number of years have elapsed' after the 



r 



proj- 



ect has been la unched" 

PevelQpment of a. country ^s human re so 
that takea "a* number of .years f^rom the time resources a made ^ 
available : to the time trained -people' are r.e.ady to 'use ; their ;, 
knowledge and skills . Education' projectsj of ten . invoiVe! buii^- ' 
ing buildings, :providlng ;Commodities, or Supplying; tep 
assistance for educatipnal innovations. A number of this' 
ects studied demonstrate that there is no simple relationship 
between the numbers of baildings or technicians provided and- 
the durability of the; educationalAprogVams that receive assist- 
ance . Not meeting initial goals is not a meas 
although it. may appear to be during the project's lifetime. 
These studies show that certain elements of a project may con- 
tinue long after donor withdrawal; and appear — in retrospect— to 
be well-established, despite apparent shortcomings in project 
execution. v 



^1 




■, «i -.I 



2. AID education programs and projects made an import an ti 



services. 



qua n zi ng access to educat ional" 



.; : AID :hajs; Ppnjfe ri|wi te<3^:,^^ 
^^^^'^^-^s c^fsil areas and to ihcreasing edycat ional; serv- 
ices for adults and young people in remote local i ties. AID 
educa t i on projects incr easejcl pppor tunities f or girls and women 
to enter school or to m«ke^^S^^ through 
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nqnforijfal ipjrograms. Somej these projects made up for the f£i 
present ,p6paiation!s educatrpnal^^^^ d^^ through nonformal ; . 

education programs. Others "assured more equitable education • Si* 
for future, generations by; .extending the forrrtal school system . 
in^o isolated areas and opening ; it to women. 



3 . AID has had considerable success in training e^ca- . 
tional professionals and ^supporting educational institutions ih^ ^\-:^^^ :v^^^^^ 
developing countries. Its contributions to teacher training ■^\ ^ m^^^ 
have been most successful m places -where ^ipb and -career ^ 5 «v • ; ;^ 
advancement Qppor tun it i^sand^alaryihcent ives supported # ;". ; ^ 
■ t:ra±ninq>'-ef f ojT-tsC -' V>\^:- ■:;:"-:::'r : -j-- y; - y--;^ r. ■ \ :'j'S:t5p|; r. ■ ; ... • ^vv^vv^.^^ 



Teachers and prof essiona^l educators are most likely to 



take appropriate posltiot^s in the field of educaitibn when the 
salary structure- and cat^er^ ladder: of fejr good^^^^^^^^ 
compared to those in other sectors . - 

f In countcies where salary aftd^^^w conditions' for ^ 

teachers ar^f poor # on the ot hex hand, ii: is impossible to^:^^^^ 
guarantee an adequate supply of t r a i ned| teaciher^^ 
good >the tra inning program. These studies d e moii s t r a t e t h e need 
toc^ coi^sider /v^^ condi tions and incentives ; as well as the 

quality of training provided , in planning training programs to 
increase the number of qualified teachers. 

4 . Careful pref easibility studies and serious collabor a-^ 
tive planfiing with recipie^ are essential to the ^ 

I success of proiects tha^3ntroduce^innovafci ve teaching methods 
i-and curricul a , especially in r emote a reas. ^ « . ^ 




Curriculum reform, innovative teaching techniques that 
promise cost savings per student, or expansion of services to 
remote areas sometimes hold far more appeal for central gove r n- 
ment Officials than they do for the prospective beneficiaries, 
yet their success depends on local communities ' acceptance and 
willing involvemient Pref easibility studies need to address 
the following issues: ' ' 

— Local attitudes toward schools and schooling, and the 
potential sources of local support for a proposed 3 

. ■ . project | I' 

Cultural concepts of the teacher's and student's roles 

i,n_..t,h,e.,„jclass-r^Qm' . i _ji 1. ■,,,.■,.■„:, 1.^ '.,„■. J:, „,.,„.;, 

.preparation time teachers need for us\ng the- 
rent program and for the proposed innervations 

^'gistic pcbblems in ensuring a reliable supply of , 
requirei texts and educational support materials 




.MS 



Several reports point out the importance of "selling" €he 
project ta this Various: gr^oup^v f r^ off icials to I" 

local cecipients whose support is required, and the need for • 
interactive co^abo^^ph:: a;t aai levels diur ing, |)ro3ec:t execu^ 
tion. Con€inuit:y^o^ sta^f an^ management on ^he doryor si 
f rom plann ihg and " design thf oug h th e . implement a t ion 5e r i od, 
contributes- t^. the effectiveness of this process., 

5* To ensure continuity of education programs AID must : 
•not onl y introducecost^effiecttve re forms but-mus . 
how current costs are appor tioned between central %nd r eg lonal 
governm entstand local enti^ies^ who wil3g- bear recu^^ 
whether thes¥ costs are reasonable "in light of the resources ^ 
availablev^ and %h: ar wllT motfivat . " 



expenses 

rf f '^ID; ^xroved c cost-ef ffecjtlve 

educational ijrogra^^ 

inyplve trade-offs : in s 

fort example, jrwiy need |^ vbe^ ^^^^ toward production o^^^ 

se 1 f - inst r uc t iona 1 ma ter i als to achieve/ the planned result?. 

.Recurrent costs sQmet?|mes % 
on the cerxtral eduG^^tion bu«3getv^C I 

and maintenance is paid fromvarfother, there is increased ri|k 
vt hat the program will deteriorate after project support qeiases. 
1 f maintenance" cos ts^: a re%s^^^ by localj)ties rather than 




host 



Education planners need to examine the wider economic 
into which a projec t f its to de te r mi he how it_wi 1 1 



by the central government, official assurances that 

coun try , w ill pick up recurrent costs ihould be. we ighed 
the incen tives cqmmuni t ies will have |bo . continue this 
Even i f the ceo^t r al „gpv e r nme n t assume s r ep 1 acemen t a nd roai n ten- 
ance costs, Alp should consider what the pressures will be to 
sustain or to abandon on-going 

■ ' ,' 6 . 

context 

respond to workforce needs and how it will advance e^onoroic 
growth of the area .: V i 

The capacity of the host country absorb the products of 
an education program — school graduates, newly trained profes- 
sionals, teachers, craftspeople, or the like— into the national 
or r^g i onal economy i s a c r ucia 1 f ac tor i n de termi ni ng whe ther 
that program will contribute to. economic growth; and develop- 
ment . Emploj^me*! t_ oppor tuni^ ies for graduates, in turn _depend_ 
. and"pi:ojec ted" economic development of public and 

private sectors within the country and the workforce needs and 
economic growth of the wider region, as well. Educational . 
planning thus needs to.be t ied to broader economic analysi s. ' 

7 . • Good coordination among the host country <5f f icialSy. 
the Alb mission, the h'^st country sponsor ilng^ institutions, and 
the AID contract or is an important factor in project success . 
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This observation is not|uniqu^ - to education sec tox proj- 
ects- Neverth;el.ess , seyeralteyaluation reports point out prob- 
j - lems that arose because of conflicting task 'assignments and 
'poor communication be twee^^^ the various parties involved in an 
^ education project. . 

\ : This.- series of eyaiuat ions also raises some important , 
, i,ssues that cannot be r-esolved on. the basis, of these studies 
alone,. The evidence f rom sach'^^ 

mixed, sometimes lacking, and not unbiased. The examples , these 
studies furnish suggest thiat further investigatipn of the 
Eollowirig issues is -needed .^^ , ■ , ' . i • • 

~H There is often pressure to expand 
developing couritries, even if it means providing education of 
poorer quality^, The,- question of how to^ balance such demands 
w it h main tenance of acceptable qual i ty in educa t i on is unre- 
solved . AID has attempted to meet/ the problem by supporting 
tiaacher training and by advocati^n^^^^^ and the 

use of Innovative or technologically advanced teaching > 
methods. According to the findings of these studies v none of 
,:: these approaches has had unblemished success. These . ; 
evaluations give no clear indication of how or to what extent ' 
quality education can. be promoted in an expanding system. . 

2. This series 3pf: evai.ua^^^ 
: of nonformal education projects^ Both 

successful, but in fpct only one was actually designed by AID^^^ 
A more represer\'ta ti ve St of AID ' s f eeord in ho^^^ educa- 
tion projects is needed to supplement the observations of these 
:r epbr t s conce r ning t^e impact of AID eff orts Jl^^^^ 
„, , cation."^';' -' ,; ' '■■7''V- --'f c I/-- ,^ 

' 3. These studies show a geini.eraliy^ 
' vocational, technical, and education projects, 

with one notable exception. Much of this was due to the f act . 
that most of the programs examined gave inadequate train i)^^ 
job preparation and usually offered it to students who aspired: 
to dther tyt>es of careers. Further Studies of work-oriented 
education* programs should be made to ; se6 if this is a general 
pat tern or notj» to exami%e other succe-ssful and unsuccessful 
programs, and to identify variables that bear on the effeGtive- 
ness of woric-oriented education projects.'^ 

^ „ The evaiuati ons, by their scop| JTatuie_^ only^ 

" " examined" the eFfecrs of programs onf educa tiona"! ihsTitu- 

. tions in the ho§t countries that received some direct assist- 
ance; they did not study othet alreacly-established educational 
i ns ti t u t i on s in t hos e cou nt r i es that Were no t • recipirents o| i AID 
; support. The indirect impact of Alp educatip.n^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
the entire range of educational institutions and on educational 
planning in developing nations is a matter for further 
investigation. . |_ 
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'5 / Although* all; of ItBepr^ evaluated were at! leastL 

partial l.y success fa 1 i t can be argued that the sample -was 
^biased .in favor of successful projects , There is a posi t i ve ' 
aspect to such a bias — the studies offer models on» which to :> ' 
base futiire" planning— but they canno't b^ considered r e p r e s e n t a ■ 
tiye. General assessment of the degree "of AID' s success in m . - j 

educational interventions; in developing nations is a topic for 

further study. ,..<;; ' • • ^ T ■ " , : " - " 



Policy Implications and Recommendation^ for AID ^ - j 

results in comparison with other types o f : d e ve lopme n t projects . 
To achieve enduring -and pervasive impact they require a sub- :, 
stantial commitment' of 'resource.s over a long period of time. ; 
V Thi s , suggests tha t AID., should be prepared to make a long-term 
commitment of resources in areas in whi^h it hopes to have^ 
serious impact. It should anticipate haying ionly limited t . 

impact in countr ies ii^nr ^ ; :v 

As a first step, AID should ■ formurate'^a long-range plan to " . . 1^ 

serve as a blueprint for its^ continued involvement in the* ■ '^'il 

sectoc . ■■\ ' .„ ^ -^1 

2. Education pto jec t s o|)er a te on I he social and/human, ^. , v M 
resources of a country pr locality— tne changes they br ing are 
ultimately SQC 161 changes Because of . this, caref ul considera- 
t ion mus t ^ i ven to host country, policyvand. i , 
cultural ,^ and spc ioe^co^iom i qf x:ons^ r-ai nts during the initial 
phases of project identification -and desiga. Intended, inter- 
ment ions must be designed to circumvent, the limitations of host 
county financial and political resou'rces and to accommodate its 
cultural realities. • > . ^ 

3. This sector review, based on a smal set of impact 
evaluations., prov*des;'illustratiV|| examples of AID' s Vper form- 
anc'e an e?3ucatio,n and insights about the reasons for persis- . 
tence or dissipation of pro^^ect accomplishments. A comprehen- 
sive artd systematic examination of AID involvement in education 
would provide a more representative review of the Agency' s • v 
record in ,'the sector and would be a valuable tool for determin- 
ing policy . , . i \ • : 
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Country ; Brazil 



Project Titles ; Education Sector Loan I (ESL I ); Education 
. ,^ Sector Loan II (ESL II) , v. . 

Project Numbers : 512-L-078 (ESL I); 512-L-081 ' (ESLII) 
Project Purpose ; ' ^ 

To expand- facilities for and introduce qualitative 
improvements in Brazil* s entire s^tendary education system 
(ESL I) ; . to continue efforts begun under ESL I (ESL II) ; 

Project I mpl em e n t a t i on : - > ^ 

i " '> - 

1969-1974MESL I); 1971-1*975 (ESL II) * 

Project Funding ; 

$32 million (ESL I); $50 million (ESL II) 
A c comp lis hmem s : 

' I 

ESL I ; 8,633 teachers and admlnistrfftocs trained in Brazil 
and the United States ; 204 secondary schools constructed 
and equipped, providing places for 163/200 students ^ 

ESL II ; 47,226 teachers and administrators trained in 
Brazil and the United States; 64^^^^^^m 

constructed and equipped; 12, regional administrative 
offices estabrished;" over 700,000 bo^ks and manuals printed 
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: Project Summary - '•--''"''•,S;'':r'-- ' ;■, ''^--^ "■ • '~ 

' U.S, involvement in BrazliL's education sector was a Targe 
•($,132.5 wide-ranging effprt- that began in the 

rnid-J950s and lasted for 20 years.. Despite very rapid^ Economic 
growth during that period, the education sector remained un- 
developed,; withf educational services concentrated largely in 'V 
urban areasj and in the wealthier sou t heast region o%the coun- 
try; The ^regional disparities were particularly stSk^ng: In 
1962 , the primary school enrollment ratjjii^wa's 42 percent in the 
northeast and 76 percent in the southeast;. the 4th grade com- 
plet ion rate^was 3 per 1,000 in the northeast and 35 per 1,000 
in the southeast.: Rural schools were $in such short supply 
throughout Brazil' that children wanting to continue beyond 
primary r ad es h ad to travel to urban areas. Schools were run 
in two or more s h i f t s , and were poor 1 y equ i pped a nd s t a f f ed 
Following the typicai;^lassical emphasis on arts/humanities J 
the curricula v?er 6 5^^^^ needs of the. 75 

percent of rural youngsters who would not go beyond the fourth 
g rade. Alongside the widespread |shoritage of trainied teachers 
was a shortage; fcrossu ther^ entire range bf gkills (administra- 
tion,- planning , T::urriculum testing/revision:) necessary for a 
well-structured education system. . ' % , _ .. " 

> The U.S. prpgra,nb(sy^^ states 
to cor reot these, problem s|; /Major projects were th^:,J^mgram of ^ 
American Assistance in Elementary Education, Northea'st'^Elemen- 
t a r y Education P r o j ec t , Ed uc a t i on a 1 Adro i n is tr a t i on ' a nd Pla nni ng 
at the Primary Level, Secondary Educational Planning and \ Ad min- 
istration. Education Sector^^^ L^^ I and II , and Program foe- the 
Expansion and Improvement of Secondary Education. Activi^es 
included school cons tuct ion, training in planning and- admAiis- 
tration ^t national and state levels, establishment of planning 
units in state: se!,c re tar iats, establishment of teacher training 
institutions, materials production for classroom use and > 
teacher training, revision of elementary and secondary cur4 
ricula, production of ra^io and TV programs, ahd the publica- 
tion a ndiipi: in ti|ig of school texts. 



Country : Colombia 

Project Titles : 

Educ at ion Sec tor Lo ans 

Project Numbers : 

514-L-054 (gSL I) 

514-L-059 (ESL.II) 

5 14-L-O 65 (ESL 1 1 1 ) 

'514-L-066 (ESL IV) 

514-L-073 (ESL^V) 

P r o i ec t P u r pose : 

Expand capab i li ty through par tic ipant t r a i nlng f prov ide 
individual financial credit; expand and improve post- 
secondary, technical education facilities; improve teacher 
education programs; :expand^^^^^^^^ 

ary education; expand a educalion, 
particuiarly in rural areaVr .strW^^ 

planning/ managementv a 

leyels-'of'''-the:vsector--- 

^^^^ IflR^ 

. P r o j ec t Impleme n t a ti on ; 1969-1976 

^ Project Funding ; $75.5 million . . 

, Accomplishments ; ■ 

7,000 classrooms constructed; 10 sec^ schcJbis 
equipped ; other schools repai red and, updated 30 secondary 
schools outfitted with labor atories and libraries; 5 indus- 
trial schools equipped with workshops ;^^^^^1^^ Service centers 
constructed; facilities o^; 30 nprm«ii schools wpgrad^^^ 400 
ETV set s a nd 3 6 0 ,00 0; wo r kbpoks ; pr oy i ded ' f or pr mar y , 
sc hool s f almos t 90 ,00 p te ach e r s , pr of e s so r s , j^and. ^o f f i c i a Is 
trained; facilities and seryices at faculties 
improved ; MOE offices equipped" and provided with technical 
assistance; reform plan devi^lbped for administering second- 
ary education; ' new cur r iculai establ ished for secondary 
education; plan initiated foj: technical educatipn, research 
on innovations; National Uni/verjisity development plan imple- 
mented;' training capability/at M. A. and Ph.D levels expand- 
ed; loans provided for 2,324 students in faculties of edu- 
cation; financing provided for graduates doing research in 
education projects^ i . 



I, II, III, IV, V . 



Colombia (continuecl) 



Project Summary ; ' 

^While the. United States had been contributing funds and 
technical expertise to Colombia's education sector since the 
early 1960s, its first major aidrprogram began in 1969 with the 
start of the first of five sector loans worth. $75.5 million. ' 
These loans were, designed to assist the Colombian Government in 
Its concerted, large-scale effort to improve access, efficien- 
cy, quality, and management at all levels of the formal educa- 
tion system. These loans made possible many wide-ranging ^ 
activities, including a school construction program for rural \ 
areas; pre- and in-service teacher training programs; improved^ 
comprehensivexfac ill ties and service, at the university level; 
an expanded student loan program; improved Institutional ^capa- 
bilities in administration, planning, and research;, improved - 
curricula and, supplies of texts and equipment at the secondary 
level; an expandedx.textbook distribution system; construction 
and/or repair of secondary schools, :libraries> and junior col- " 
leges; and improved plans and eqilLproent for polytechnical 
institutions, laboratories, and industrial school workshops. 



1. /^ Country ; Jordan. i- 

2 . AID~supported Education Proj ects , 1952-1982 ; ' . 

\ . V" : ' ■ " . "■ ■-■ •Project: 

Project Title v ; ^ : ' i* Number 

■ Technica 1 iV3si s ta^e S uppor^ng Act £ v i ty ; i f V 2 7 80 0 0 0 
■ ■ ■ Agricultural VEduc^lctn-; l,: W a;-! , ,;^„ •.„:,; 2,7'8'00,0:i 

Field Project Assistance '■^^ • r-; -2 7:80 00 4" 

Commercial Departments^ ^^^^^^w , . ^ , 2780010 

Suppriemental English- Library > .. ' 2780026- 

- Teacher Education , ^ ' ■ • 2780051 

Industrial Education V ; 278.0057 

Khadpuri Agric^^^^^ , 2780063 

;./>B;edq;Uln, 'Educit'.&n ■ ■ '-,,,,,.>-; -:,,,, ^ J, ,/;:--/.-:2780074:: 

Expaiide^ Elducationak : . > 27^80092 

Human Research and Development Education 2780111 

Bir zeit Ccxllege^^'- : ^ , ' > - 2780122 

Arab Development Society ' . ^ 2780900 

" Construction and Equipqjent, Schools 2780905 

Cons truct^ ion- ai^^^ 2780906 

V Rural Training Centers 2780907 

Agricultural Education | 2780040 

Demonstration Laboratory Facilities 2780041 

Agricultural Extension Department 2780042 

Agricultural Research and Development 2780081 

Agricultural- Research Facilities 2780089 

•Vocat ibnal Seconda . \ 2780142 

D^elopment Administrative Training 2780146 

^ Faculty of Agriculture (University ;Of Jordan) ' 2780178 

School Construction I ' ^ 2780190 

Development Administration Training II / 2780214 

School Construction II ' 7 2780232 

Vocational Training ( 2780238 

Village Development I* y 2780183 

^ VillLage Development XI* \/ 2780205 

, Village Development III* . .2780221 

3 Sector Areas of Emphasis; 

Teacher training, agriculture education, vocational 
training, participant training, school construction 



* Village development projects were not education projects 
per se but are included here because th school 
building components which the project evaluations showed to be 
among the critical components of the village development 
program in the Jordan Valley. 
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Jordan (cointinued), * ' \ f 



4. Pcoiect Funding ; ' , ' • 

Approximately $25-30 million (for all abovp prpjects) 

5. Accomplishments ; / 

a» Teacher training ; Five teacher training institutes 
• built and/or equipped; technical assistance provided 
for teacher tra^^ning programs , ' 

t>« School construction ; Three demonstration schools built 
and/or egu'|pped and provided with t'echnical assistance; 
over lV4p.0^'^cl«ssrooms constructed 



Vocational training ; Two trade schools constructed and 
equipped; 32 secondary schools equipped and provided 
with technical assistance and/or equipment - 

Agriculture training ; Fou^ agriculture schools 
^ constructed, equipped, and provided with technical 

assistance; training in research, teaching, and. exten- 
sion provided; technical assi'stance and' commodities 
provided for the Facu'ity of Agriculture, University of 
• ■ • Jordan-, ; ■ ' \ - , 

Par t i c ipan t t r a 1 n ing ; P ar t icloa nt -t r di-n i ng provided in 
U.S. and third, countries for participants 

6. Host Country Exchange Rate ; / * 

4 ^ ^ i - . - - 

U.S. $2. 80 = 1 Jordanian Dinar (for 1950-1,1972) 



\ 
\ 

\ 
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J ar dan (con t i n u ed ) 



r Proiqct Summary '--^^ > ' ' .V" ' ' . - ; "'^V' 

Wh en ilbs^^^^ i^ndepe ndfi n t ; of G r e ?it B c,i t a i li in 19 4 ^^r" ^ 

i t s ed uca t loin sy s t em was relatively small and underdeveloped. /' 
"During the following decades of social, upheaval , war and ; ' 
^ ? repieated Inflows of refugees , there w^^^^ -a rapid Increase In- the 

- demand; for . social - services of all Mnds, including education. 
,^^j'^Ficd:l:oiiSg#?th^^^ 
? ij^a^^lest^ 

a nd t he: If low of rWf ug ee s f r^m the occUpi ed i ar^as :-lfiGl- eWsied 
popu la J: ion o f J or dan t h r ee f old . '':':"t:^:';'-x^-T:f's-^r"-''?'^^^" 

: At that tim^, ; Jordan had no system of \)iigh€r education/ no 
teacher training institute, only :a' ^ew: sma 11 tr ade t r ai n i ng 
schools.,- and very Iftnited educatipnal oppor tun i t ies for girls 
beyond the primary gra.des. The Ministry of Education had 
\ 11 1 1 le . admin 1 s tr at i ve and planni ng c apaci t y , few eduqa t i on 
\ spec fti lists , too:f f ew qua 1 i f i"ed t e ache rs', and too few schools at ' 
* all levels, ^ Jordan '^^^^ c lea r 1 y ; -1 n ad eq u a f o r t h e - • ; 

burdens placed \upon it, andllt was pbyaous to all that external 
y resources wer^ 

Vthe growing demand for services and to provide for expansipn 
and upgrading at all leyflsT-particularly for higher level ^ 
■ vocational, technical , arid teacher tralningY 




■A By 1952, AID and its predecessor agencies had become 
Jordan's main bilateral source of assistance ;to education. 
Since that time, AID has funded more than 30 proj^ directly 
related to educa t rori;, i nclu'di ng techn leal ad v ice , Tsuppor t" for 
school construe tion;] training opportunities in the United 
States and other countries, and equlpment_^^^;'--''- V: v 

In the' early year s, U.S . bilateral aid support for v 
rdanian education stressed five themes: (1) teacher traln- 
Tng (2 ) agr icultural education, . (3) , vocational/technical , 
training, (4) preparation of national leadership, and (5) the 
expansion of education facilities in rural areasi! AID also 
sought to encourage audiovisual techn iques , home economics , 
r ad io and TV education', and school-eommun i ty re la t ions. Si nee 
the 'early 1970s, AID' s activities have focused prima rlly^ on 
developing admlnistratlye training, improving universit^y 
faculty, and supporting school construction. 
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Country. ;: Nepal ' |cs::.:., ■ • 

USAlb Pr Imary Education pfc^oiec ts (or Pro je.cts Which Had . 
Primary Education Components) and Project Numbers : 

Project Title . \ - .. Project Number- 

. Educational Activities ; v 57-^7^907 ■ 

T.eache«^ T r a i n i^^ 
Education Development : 
Education and' Training" ■ , 
Primary Education 
Teacher Trainingi/Higher Education 

Education Mater ials Developmen^^t • ; 

Pr imary ; and Teacher Training 
Teachef and technical >E^^ . ■ . 

Teach#s and" Materials Utilization and " 

r'>i^evelppmentl^:;v-^ . 



67-66-908 

367t67-:013 
367-67-018 
11-640-059 
11-660-061 
11-690-063 
11-640-093 
1^1-650-060 



Goal of Projects': Develop a system of primary education' 

Began : Ma r c.h 1 95 4 „,_,^ 



3; 

'5 . Last Project Began; June ' 1975 
6 , Amount : . 



7. 
8. 



$9, 112 » 600 (for primary education only out of a total of 
.$16,617,000 for |®ove projects) \. 

Government Sponsor: Ministry of EdU^ ^;b ion 



Ac hievem ents ; • ' 

Num ber of Schools 
Number of Students 
Percentage of Female Students 
Students as Percentage of 

Relevant Age Group 
Number of Teachers 
Number of Tr^i ined Teachers 
Literacy Rate 

Estimated Number of Benefic i a r i e s 



1951 

321 . 
8,505' 
1 

0.9 

.- 640 



1975 

8,708 
401,035 

17.3 

59.0 
17,728 



20 (est.) 7,287 
2% 17% 



"?;l~5'lT2'4t)~:({p4:Tma"ry" 
between 1954-1975)' 



10. Cost to- AID per Beneficiary; 



who "at tended school 



$4.24 = Amount ($9,112,500) -r- Number of Beneficiaries 
(2,151,240) ^ 



ii 
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Nepal (continued) 
vli:^ H OS t C Q u n t r y E x c h a n q e Rafee 



at' T itne of Pro 1 ec t : 



U.S:$£ i RSIi- 95 
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• f'?"*^v^ no formal education system' to speak' 

otvt tn 1954, following government publication of a policy ^ 
; ^ePgr^^^^ f^^^ a :^oinprehensive education system, AID 

beg^n initiation of sector-wide programs that, ^J^.1975, encom- 
ipassed teacher, training -for primary, secondary, and vocational 
education. Projects included educational activities; teacher 
tr^^^^^^^ activities; education development; educa- 

tion and training; primary education; teacher trainiiVg/higher 
education; educational materials development; primary and 
t^^cher training; teacher :and technical education; and teachers 
and materials utilization ^and development. Uncfer contr'at:ts 
mainly -with the University of Oregon ?nd Southern Illinois^ 
^nlyersity, new. curri developed- for primary and voca- 

tional secondary schools; teacher training facilities, the- 
College of Education, and the National Vocational Training^' 
Centpr wex constructed and equipped; and training programs 
'^'^Pm'^'^J^^^^^^^^'^s in primary, secpndary,. and vocational.: 
schopls. Finally, an institutional capability to prepare, ^ 
write, produce, and distribute instructional materials for all 
levels of education was established within! the MOE.. : . 



it: 
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'6. 
7. 



Country : Afghani s tan 
Pcoiect Title ; " ; | 

Elementary and Secondary Educati 
Project Number ; 30 6- 11-6 90 •^091 
Project spates ; 195 4-1977 ' . 
Mgj or S ubpr o j ec t s and Dates ; : , 
" Subproject Tittle . 



Prirtary vpTeacher Education, ' " 

Emergency Teacher Education 

Secondary Teacher Educat^^^^^ . 

English Language Program 

Math/Science, Lycee Subpr eject 

P r imar y *6t>r rlGUlum and Tex tbook Subpro j ec t 



AJD« P r o j ec t Fund-lnq ;' 
Contractor : 



,173,792^ 



Date ^ 

1954-1967 
196'2-1967 
1962-1971 
1956-1971 
1964-1968 
1966-1977 



Teachers College, ColumiyLa UniveDsi ty , New York, New York 



h4 
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Afghanistan (continued) 



.Proiect^Suihmarv ' . ; 

, The VEleraentary and Secondary ITducatibn Project was initi- 
ated in|:195i under a contract, with Teac^rs College, Columbia 
University (TCCa) at the request of the^overnment following a 
UNESCO ?tudy\.emphasi-2ing the heed for teacher^raining to ^im- 
prove the country»s education system.. Up to that time, the 
government had made little effort to. establish continuous, 
country-wide schopllng for Afghan children. The :edufeation " | 
system as a whole was: rudimentary and poorly differentiated? t 
there.was little expertise in planning or management. -<*Faciii-' 
^ /ties teachers , and texts- were tfw and far between. Primary 
.school enrollment and literacy were less than 10 percent, and 
f girls typically^ did not . attend school at all. In keeping>ith 
the original emphasis on teacher training«J the project first 
established the Institute of Education to coordinate teacher 1 
education activities, and to strengthen the institutional cap- 
„dbility of teacher training facilities throughout the country. 
Over time, however, this emphasis was ponsidera;bly diminished, 
as the project grew to incorporate quite distinct subprojectsv. 
proposed by USAID/Kabul or A f gha-n of f ive ials to meet other ' 
-sector.-,; needs -v' ' ■ ' ' . 



V 



Lasting frspfl 19 Sf to^^^^^^l^^ prbject incaludea Primary 

Teacher Education, Emergency Teacher Education, 'Secondary 
Teacher Education, Engl ish Language Prog ram, Math/Science Lycee 
S u bpr ojec ts , and Pr imary 'Cu r r i culum a rid Textbook Subp reject. ' 
Besides establishing, the. Institute of Education, ^TCCU staff 
develped curricul-^V compiled aW^^ texts ^ 

es tabli shed laboratory schoolsy and provided in-service tr a i n- 
ing a t , techer tra inlng institutes throughout Afghanis tan . TCCU 
also conducted crash training programs to meet the immediate 
shortage of primary school teachers) helped establish the - 
^acuJ^y of Education, Uniyersity of Kabul; and provided train- 
ing, equipped laboratories, and prepared texts for secondary 
school teachers of English, mathematics, and science. Finally, 
TCCU developed a primary school curricul-um structure— a huge 
task that in vol ved pr oduc ing and print i ng tex ts and teacher 
. guides, \wr it ing curricula, establishing an MOE agency to over ~ 
? see tex-tbook development, eonducting workshops to vt|e a ch utili- 
zation of the new materials, and instituting /a process for! 
i distributing texts throughout t^e country. ' * 
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Countcy: Korea . ' -i'^';'' ■ ' 

Project Title: : E lemen t at y-M iddle Schobl Pi Ipt >r o j ect ■ 

Project: Number: 489-'H~085 '•':>"•;■, ' .'r^,: 

Project Implementation ; I ^ j 

a. Project Authorized - 4/13/72y; ^ 
*b» Final Obligation - 9/13/72 
c, Pinal Input Delivery g- 8/»31/77 

Pro jec t GQmpletion>tFina3:€)isbursement : FY 19^0 «' 
P ro j ec t Funding : ■ • " ■ ^;v. • , " ' - • 

\'$\'f7^v4':-'milli:on^ ..-^ ■ 

.;4- ■■million ■ 
13 .3 mi^l ion • ..-^f'^',;' ' : 



a . sA 3|D To t a 1 

b. Other Donor 

c. Host Country; 



Total 



's^- $21.1 million .V • 

Mode of I mpl eme n t a t i on ; '1^ 

a. A Loan Agreement between AID/and the Korean GovernA 
mefit' s'Economic Planning Boa&d; implementation by thse 
Korean Educabibnal Development Institute f J 

b. ;AID-f inanced host country contracts \ 
Evaluations: i ^ 4 ' ;''-v/r- -'v-- :'"'r v -V.-/ 

a. Periodic* regular evaluations, (Only the final evalua-- 
tion could be located; however , it suggests that at 
least>-one previous evaluation was conducted. ) 

b. Afcompr^hens i ve evaluation in 1979 ^ 
Host Country Exchange Rate: - 



a. '^ame of Currency: Won (W) . ' " 

b. Exchange Rate '-at Time of Project: U.S,$1.00 ~ 484W, 



ArI4' 



kor e a ( qont i h u ed ) 



i 



roiect Summary ' ■;-;"-' V\:> ^^-r-r,. .• 
At -ttie end rebullllng the 
country's educatl;on system beGame a national priority. 




: TremVndous ef^forts wer^ made to <p:ebuild ; schojols and tiainrt 
Ing i nst itAitions > ?to train teachers , to pr;oduGe : tiSchi ng ma ter;^ 
ials , and to increase enrollment .In ord^t, to f ind: solutions^ 
to the aiscontinulties that subsequently emerged , the Kor^ ^■ 
^^y^^^^^^ arid AID agreed in 1970 to^^^^^^^^^^ 

sity s*udy the country^ s education system andimake reqommenda- \ 
felons for improvement. '^'a-'*. " 

.;;itQne^r^ 

e lemf rttar y/ mi dd le sc hoo 1 sy s tem tha t emphas i zed a • inor e r i g o r ou s 
or ientat ion * to the world of work. A second" result of that ^ 
study was the creation of the korean, EduQ^^^^ Dev%iopment 
I nst i t tJ te 11 KED I| to pi a n and o rche s t r ate J a tot a 1 r ef orm ipj: og^ram 
: f ^^'^'^^^ ' ^ :f o'^^f^^l-'riedMc^ The ob ji e^: ti ve was: tt> 

institute retorms|:that would^eng^^ I ; 

more responsiyenegs to manpower need s| of an incr easing ly \ S: \ * 
complex economy. The reforms: focused bn a mew instructional- ' 
system d€ipi^n€(d to take 4;ntpv consideration ind^ and 
^bi M ties| a compreytrens^ye school management . sys tem r i ncorpor a- 
tion of |hs t rue tioriaa, radio . cur r icula , and regular 

evaluat iqn of student prpg^ess land rthe:, effect iveness of the in- 
structional system . Through application of the- reforms atj 
first to a limited number of schools , ^nd "Later to Korea 's ^<J 
entire education system ^- KEDI became a' strongly established v 
instittution in its own right. ^ 
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2. Project Title t Mobile Trade Training Schools (MTTS) 

3. _ Project Number: ^93-U-64X)-i62 V ; ; 
4 y Project Implementation ; ' 

' Compti ,;1972 ; ^ W 



5. . Pro:jec t Funding ; 
•/AID^ $7,2^6,000 
p'rbject Purpose ; 



6. 



provide short-term occupational skills tqaini|vg to j 
people with; a minimum of :f our ;^ears of f ormal^ educatior^ 
;'and li ttle 'or no oppor tunity continue in formal ^ 
education. / 



7 . / Accompl i 5 hmen t s ;/ 

f /, . 54 mobile tra'de training units started ^^^^^ regional ^ , 
/ poly techn ic schools s tar ted ; 80 , 00 0 s t uden t s enr ol led - 
dur ing lif e o^ proj,ect#i:;MTTS;jf^^^ 
compreKerisi ve* nonf ormal; educ^^lo^ 

approximate l^f^ 45,000 students annually in all' major .geo- 
graphic regions of Thai land ^^^^w^^^^^^ 50 percent of facil- 
i t ies iocati^^' ia t , wherV the. highest 
concentrations of the rural poor live . \ . /. 
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Tha i land ( con t i nued ) 



ProLect Summary ' 

During the 1960s, the rural population was about 90 
percent. of the total population. Most,%ural people attended 
primary school, but very few actually ^^pleted the primary 
cycle.. Formal education services wer^^lisncentrated 'in urban 
areas and in' the-South,, .particularly around Bangkok. Education 
waa heavily academic .tolmeet; the. needs of an urban population 
intent on pursuing' higher level training or white-collar em- 
ployment. The Royal Thai Government '^RTG) was acutely sensi- 
tive to the need to broaden access — at a time of f ast .economic'^^ 
growth — to meet the practical needs of a larg^ rural, un- 
trained, out-of-school population. The RTG was also sensitive 
to the ne^d to ^correct the regionalX* imbalance in access between 
the South on the one, Rand, andL the North and Northeast on the 
other. Under a new policy Ito Extend opportunities for practi- 
cal skills training totrural people seeking gainful employment, 
the RTG and AID launched' an ambitious program, pne component of 
which was the MTTS Project. 

■•• ■ , % 

Mobile Trade Training Schools '^consisting of both- fixed and 
mobile vocational training ffacilities were established in-r<jral 
areas throughout Thailand, though concentrated in the / 
relatively poorer' North and Northeast regions. • Dressmaking, 
TV/radio repair,^ welding, electrical wiring/installations, 
bookkeeping , automechanics , and hair dr essing vwere som% of the 
many coOrWa-^ these s,ehools offered. Regional polytechnics 
tr-aihed MTTS instructors and provided maintenance and repair 
se.r vices for MTTS e^juipmeot. , . .\ . . \ . 
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1* Country : l^araguay , 

2. Pcoiect Title and Number ; ' . 

Rural Education- DeveIopment*P"rbjeGt (5260095) 

3 . P r oi ect Pu rpose : . . : 

Improve qua! tty and a'ccess of the Paraguayan public school ' 
sy s tern at bo th pr i|nar y and s ecprv3 ary levels ; imprpve qua 1- 
ity of teacher tral'ning? provjLde training for other educa- 
tors; assist in reorganization of the^M^ ,. > 

4 . Proi ect^ Implemen ta t ion^ , 1970-1976; 

5. Project Funding ; $.4 . 5 million r 

6. ' Accomplishments : l ,J„ J' ■ '\ • ' •"„:";. 

TwoipegiG^iial Education iCeniers built and equipped, ' 32 
pr ijfery schools built and equipped r Superior In of, 
Educk|:ion built and equipped;^ t^^ assistance jprpvided 

to the MOE . for. revision of curricula at primary and second- 
ary levels; 2,250 teachers and administrators trained in; 
us inig the new cur r icula ; ' 3;-ddy or ien tat ion course in new 
curcicula^prpvided for 4,500 teachers and administrators 
apd 1 , 200 ^community leaders ; 470 ,000 books pr inted , basg^^ 
on the-- new" currlcula'-':\, ■ ^- ^ 
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Paraguay (cprt;t inued) 

Proiec t Summary I 

The Rural Education Development Praject (RED?) of 1970- 
1976 was a continuation of a long" tradition of AID assistance 
^; to Paraguay's education sector that began in 1945,. Despite 
: impr.esisive quantitative gains , many d is tiirbing problems had/ 
continued unsolved ., . In 1970 less- than 25 percent of those who 
entered, finishedvprimary, school. , 

,'r. Even today, the majority of primary school students do not 
go beyond the third grade. The curricula emphasize the human- 
ities, in preparation for university /entrance", despite the fact 
that only 1.6 percent of the country's student population com- 
pleters education to that point. Rote learning remains the pre- 
vailing learning technique. The higher concentration of 
schools in urban areas and the long distances between rural 
schools make for i nequ i tab le access. Teachers are poorly . 
trained , poorly paid , and in very short supply . ' Classrooms are 
oft en o vercrowde d , und e requ ipped, and 1 acking in ba sic te xts 
and instruct ional materials. In' an ef for t to make schooling 
more available and more efficient for the rural student, the 
REDP i nitiated a number of activities. Schools were con- 
s true ted in rural areas. Curricula were revised to ..make them 
more respons ive to the learning needs of rural youngsters, 
while a related effort to institute a textbook production/ 
distribution system was begun within the MOE. With. technical 
assistance f rom the tlniversi ty of New Mexico, , the MOE also 
restructured i ts .educational adm i nistrat ion system, devolving 
r espqns ibili t ie s to Reg ional Educ ation Centers and established 
an Ediltational Planning Of with legal responsibility for 
the adm i n i str at i ve reor g an iz ati on . F i nally , Regional Educat ion 
Ce n ter s we re ' inc r eased in 'number , , equipped, and staf fed to take 
on decentralized administrative functions from the MOE to 
provide pre- and in-service teacher training , and to teach the 
new cur r icula within their own primary and secondary schools. 
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\. / Country ; t^igeria \^ 

2. ProjeGb Title ; ( ' 
■ Northern iNigeri^^a Education Project 

3. Project Number ; 620-51-640-710 \ V , , 
,4; Project Starting Date ; January 1/^1967 ; \ , 

5. Project Completion Date ; December 31, 1969 V . v ; 

6. Project Expenditures ; (Final Audit Report/ MaVch 13, 1972) 



Dollar^x : Percentage' 



a. U.S. Personnel Costs 

b. Local and Third Country 

Nationals Personnel Costs 

c. Participants ^ 

d. Commodities 
e; Other Costs 

. Direct AID 130,000 
Contracts 356,000 



1,861,000 

88,000 
91,000 
197,000 



486,000 
2,723,000 



68 

3 
3 
7 



18 
99 



An additional fcl8 ,479 from'the local currency trust fund to 
cover publication costs (equal to about $52,000) 

Combined AID-Ford Foundation dollar expenditures of 
^,358,000, 51 percent by Alg, 49 "percent by Ford 

ui S . . Contractor ; University-of Wisconsin ^ 

Project History ; 



1962 

' I 
1962 



Contract with University of Wisconsin 'to review 
and make recommendations on the expansion of • 
primary education in Northern Nigeria, with 
special emphasis on physical facilities 

Second contract mth the Universiti^ of 
Wisconsin to preE%i;e a proposal for further, 
developrnent of primary and teacher /education in 
the Notth 



t96"5-19"66 — -First 



1965 



fdar years of TNNTEP"^ sup^pbr ^^^^ 
the Ford Foundation 

Contract with University of v^isconsln to 
prepare) a proposal for continuation of NNTEP 
under AID auspices . ■ . 




1967-1968 



1969 
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Secoirid tv^b cal^^^^ supppr ted" by 

AID, with' supplementary funding from the Ford 

/fou-ndatlpnU'rO'-VY^/'^v-r ■••X--''^-' 

One-year extension of project support by AID;. 
• Pro j eat fu^rther extendeeSlto February 21 
\ for administrative reasons only - \ 





\ 
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Nigeria (continued) 
Project Sumroary 

^ ; N is. characterized by sharp, regional, linguistic, 

religiousr political, and economic differences. These dif f er- 
etnces were fur th sharpened by differing colonial experiences . 

.AinderC Br itish rule. Unlike the South, .Northe^rn Nigeria was , ; 
indirec t ly adm i n i s t e r ed t hr oug h Mu s 1 im em i r s , w i t h 1 i 1 1 ie 
interference, from British -|iuthori ties. While increasing num- 

ibers of Nigerians in the South were being exposed to Western 

influences through Western education, conservative Islamic 
forces continued strongiy resistant to similar Influences in 
the North. By the time Nigeria became independent in I960,, a 
seve r e r.e^ i onal imba 1 ance had developed . w i t h in the educa t ion 
sector. The North had one-half the nation Vs total population, 
but only one-tenth its student population, and. had a primary 
school enrollment ratio of 10; percent (while the South* s ratio 
Was 75 percent) . Both the Federal Government and the Northern 
Nigeria provincial government recognized the pressing need to 
expand access 'to.? formal education in the North . Successful 
expansion, however, depended in part on the utilization of 

^«x is ting teacher is v^^^^^a^ -Satisfac- 
tory teacher training programs. 

NNTEP w^j^esigned to help the provincial MOE improve the 
ef ficiency_^fflPquality of primary school teachers, and to' 
s t r eng therPlS'fos'e ins ti tu tions responsible for teacher training . 
MOE. modifie(4 teacher' training .^colleges' (TTC) course content 
and instructional mater ials,, building int^^^^^^ ma jor, innova- 
tions (such as te,am^^^ teaching anjd , cur r iculum evaluation) Tech- 
nical advisors also assisted t^e MOE and the Institute of Edu- 
cation to improve upon existing capabiMties for inspection, 
research, in-serviGe training;, and the development of teaching 
materials. Ajiditional TTGs were constructed or expanded 

and their teaching Xtaf If sS strength^^^ technical adv;isors ■ 

and- .training , . /v-.-v'""'-'- ' ' 
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Country ; Ecuador ;.: ' 

Proiect Title; Comm u n i ty Ed uc a t i 6n/Non f or ma 1 Educa t i on 

Initial Contract : January 1, 1972 ; 

Closing Date : June 30, 1976 

Grant Numbers :. ' ■ ' . , . V . . 

a. 518-11-690-075.2 (until June 30, 1974) 

b. 518-11-690-075.4 (July 1974 through June 1976) \ 

Con t r ac 1 1 nq Par t y ; , - 

Center For International Education ' S i 

UniversityVof Mpssach^ ; / :. 

_USAID/Ecuador', ; . ; , ' '^V .-■■''^ • • ' " ■ ^ ■ • : 

G c ant Amou n t ; t! V .n'"'. ■ v^'- :\ , ■ - ; • • 



a. ThrOUgh^;JUne 30, 1973 
, b . Through FY 1973 
c. Life of Project 

8 . Goals and Targets: 



,000 
$736,000 
$1,143,000 



/ 



Goal A: 



Oiitput : 
Target I : 



Output 
Target 2 : 



Goal B: 



Increase educational opportunities for those 
who do not have adequate access to the formal 
-^ystem of schooling r \ : • 

Teachers and local leaders prepared and moti-\ 
' vated to provide basic education to community 

members in such areas as agriculture , health, 
.nutrition, lite,racy, home arts, and other 

related fields 

Individuals who are motivated to learn through 
self -initiated study. after a period of train- 
ing is completed • 

More effective methods and materials for aid- 
ing individuals. outside the regular school 
system ' ■'' / ' ■ 



Out put Develop and implement technical and experimen- 

Targ^t 3^: ta 1 education demons t r a tions - with the as s is t- 

ance of teachers and other community groups 



IRJC 



70 
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•Ecuador (continued) 



Output - 
Target 2: 



Output 
. Target 3 ; 



Output 
Target 4 



Test and evaluate the technical and educa- 
' tional mater ials and me thods, developed under 

'•■'Target ^i^%"'^'V'":>^ •vi::':'-'\/\'-'V-\-' 

; :,, , . \' •'. . . ■ 1 - • ' ' . ' ■ ■ 

Make ayailable to .the Ministry of Education : 
and other, irfstitutions' full information on the 
most efficient and effective systems developed 
and evaluated under this project- - . 



Dissemination of the mor-e successful systems 
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Project Suiwnacv if 

The Non formal Education:- Pjroject began as an .experiment; r'un 
by t|ie University of Massachusetts Center for International ' ■ 
Education (DMass/CIE) to effect behavioral and attitudinal 
chapf es among ;;rur<ir^,^E^^ The provinces in which the * 

P>^<38ept was. impl^menited; were among the most: bac leva rd in , 
BaQ:adQr, ycharacterized by widespread illiteracy, extreme i 
E^erty, and feudalistic socioeconomic relationships between , i 
landed and; landless. The UMass staff, headed and:" almost 
entirely sta^f fed by Ecuadoreans, u3edia varietyvof teth^iques 
and: approaches t6 te^ch self-^elp si^oH^l^^ comtnunity 
prganization:^ critical thinking, probiem-sol^ving> (communica-^ 
tion,. decisiqn-maklng,: and::^^ as basic v 

literacy and numeracy. Those who received train^^^^^^^^ V 
('Vfacilitator^'^)4then returned tp^^t respective communi ties 
and organized nightly TOjgietings wbich linked individual \ 
acquisition with group; actio^^^^^^^^^^^ community problems 

: such as tr ansportatlon and the need for electricity and. water . 

Teaching tech^niqu^ included |^r ills (in math, spelling, 
etc. ) ; game simalat ions of rural cpnditipns and social arrange- 
ments; and fotonayelas, a, fbrm^ o literature.- In addi- 

tion to facilitato,rs , link%es Vere formed with a n^ of 
organizations to t^youttnew materials and techniques for 
improving the effectiveness of' their programsv^ 

' ' ' " ■ ',. ' -V'----- ' ,:-:'.>■:■•'"'% ■ \- ■ > ■•'.1 • . ' 

A"f ter theg UMass ^^.c^^^^ 1976, activities con- 

<^i nued in the four provinces whe r e the f a'c i 1 i t a tor - pr o j ec t had 

Ife!^®"- thpughi the MOE at the national level ,,.d4jd,^not sue- 
ceed in institutionalizing thefbacfitopping anST mater i ' i 
deyeiopment.servic^ which had beenfsubsidized by. AID. ~l 

#n 1980 significant elements of the project were, adopted 
by the Government of Ecuador: for its new Campesino Training i 
Institute, dperating as an autonompus unit under the Ministry ' 
of Agriculture,.' the institute (with AIpl funding) is responsible 
for ail human resource development activities under "Ecuador ' s 
new national Integrated Rural Development Program. 



1. Country : "Republic oi the Philipp tries 

PrQ-ject Title : mPkCT. ; ^ j 

3 . Pucpose : 



To develop an ef f ecti\^|^iTd->^conomical delivery system of r ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"mass',,;primaxy^^;^^;duc'at ^- f; \ ; ^!„:v;, • '--^ '-^^v'^:^'' ■ 

4. P roj ect implementa t ion ; # - ; ' 

v,a . .Implementing Ag-ervcy: TNNpTECH . f^^^, ; ' (; ■ : ^ ,.i 

b. ^Started: Pttase I ^ -tanuary 1974 ^ r; w^^^^^^ 

Phase II- - 1977 • ■„•-.,.,•••.:,■•„: 

c ■ Completed : ■ March ^■:--l-9 8.0' ; # V •; 

d. .* Mode: IDRC gj^^nt to SEAMEO ' I Sva 

5 . . Prol ect Funding : ? \ ^ ? * 

, a. IDRC:/; $700,000* , > % 

b. Host. Country : Teacher sala^^^ 

6. Evaluations ; * 
,^ a. Numerous INNOTECH Reports 

' b.. Cost-%f feGtiveness\ Analyses ,1973- ■ ^ 

e. Followup on IMPACT Gr:aduates/ 1981 
d. Numerous Evaluative Reports by External Visitors 



7 Host Country Exchange Rafcer ^ 

> Exchange Rate at Time of Pro^^ct: ^y.S.$i; 00 = 7,6P 



ERIC 



* IDRC. grant supported IMPACT and a related project in 
Indonesia . ' 

— ■ •^--...„ ..•„,, \„:.. , ,,,„. ,., • .-y, 



Philippines t continued) 



Proiect SumWar^ / ' , 

Th^ Philippines K as had a relatively long history of mass 
educatii^,;^going back to the beginning oi U.S.- rule at the turn 
of . the: qewtujry .| A:s a result, .it ven joys HJnusuai^^ 
ment ahcl y^teraby ra tes . At; the ^ tXm^y a h'igh popul a t ipn ' - 
growth rate ("2. |5 percent) to put severe strain on' the 

formal education sV^em, making qualitative improvements diffi- 
cult to achieve!, Thu^ while schools are reaclily available , - 
- they arei^yercrbwded and poorly equipped. Some 95 j percent of 
the Ministry of jE •^Culture budget is alioc'ated for 

teachers' sa^larfes, leaving |/ery little for book^s or teaching 
aids. Project |mpACT> funded by the International Development 
Research Centre ! and implemented by the Southeast AsianiRegional 
Center for Education'^ Innovation and Technology / was an ej^pe^^^^ ' 
ment to, test a lower cos t al ternat iv^e f or mass education. 
Under this expertm^ht , the tjradi tlonal classrot)^ ^teacher became 
an Instructional supervisor. v Rather than teacHiHg^ single . 
se If -coT».t ai ned , class of youngsters of a sing le gr ade > the 
instru^^Jtipnal supervisor "managed" up 'to 100 children who'se v 
ages spanned all' elementary grades and who did not ibelong to 
any one particular class. Eaclvchiid proceeded in fhis studies 
at his own pa<:e, mastering Ifes^hs pre in, Ja laical 

p r dg r e ss i on o f i nc rea si ng difficulty . The c h i Id re n; t hfems e 1 v e s 
do most of the teaching, in small fluid groups composed of 
t|eir peers^' or younger children, all of whom are at the same , 
approximate point in their progression. "The irf^an function oi^ 
the instructional supervisor is t(^:mo^^ 

ual progress and the smair^ System *of edu- 

cation thus radically alters the teacher's f unctior^> arid sharply 
^duces the heed for professional teaching staff \ 

The potential savings in salary costs to national educa- - 
tion budgets would be enormous, and could be i^eallQc^ted for 
other desparately needed improvements. ' " 



2 . Proiect^ Title : , Radio; Correspohdence Education 
3 > - Project- Number ; 6IS~11-65Q^I2;9 |/ ^./^ 
4 . Project Imp leme n t a t i ori ; % 



a. First Project Agreement.: fiscal year 1967 
Final Obligation: f igcal -year 1-970 : 
c.' Final Input delivery: f iscal" year 1971 . ' . f 

Project Completion-Ftinal . Disbursement^ fiscal yea:r 1971 



5. 

6. - Project Funding : 



a. AID Tota'l , (grant). $ 667,000 

b. Other 'Donor--None* 

c. Host Country 1.456,000 

Total i $2,123,000 



Mode !o f I mpleme n t a t 1 on : 



a\ ' 'Project agreement.' between USAID/Kenya and. Ministry of 
Education • , ■ . ' . 

b. Contract AID/afr-482 with University of Wisconsin, 



^ dated April. 1, 1967 , ^ 

Q% Evaluations r < ^ ^ ^ , \. _ ^' 

"a. Regular PAR/PES evaluations » S 

~ b , East1^<frica'^egiorval Audit;. Off ice Report Not. 5.6 /,6 9 
(Mar^ch 13, 1969) ^ -f'-^--,," 

9 . Host Country Exchange Rate : ^ " ' . i 

< f a. Name ofxcur rency ; Shillings ,.\ , t . , ' 

b. Ekcha^ge rate at .time o'f project: U,S.$1.00 \= sh.7 



I* Although outside of an^^^ to ifhe USAID/GOK project 

■agreement, the Goverhment of Denmark made' a significant contri- 
bution to the institutionalization of the Cor respondence 'Course 
Un-i t^^ (GG-U -by-ag r-eei ng-^t o^-f-und 

office blocks and six staff houses on the grounds of the Insti^ 
tute of Adutt Studies at Kikuyu (approximately [14 kilometers 
outside of Nairobi ) J Construction began ijn- June 1969 , _ and the 
ecu was able to b,egi)i occupying space in the n^w buildings in^^ 
April 1970.. These buildings continue to be used, primarily by 
the staff' in. 1,980. \ 



Kenya (corjtinued) 
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Pr oi ecf Summary 



Following .independence in 1963 , *there was' a surge in' 
enrollment Vt all levels of the forraaa education system. This 
surge Has in part a response to Black. Africans' political 
defriands for expanded access to. education— demands that had bVe^ 
: voice* longj belore Kenya -becametln^ and which became ' 

intense th^he i^aetXs^^ T^^ of Kenya was unable to 

adequately support the education system's sharply increasing 
enrollment rates. / Ineyl table^de^^f^^^^ became guickfej-y 

apparent , one: of which wa trainfed teachers". .*AID' s 

Radio Correspondence .Mucation Project established a radio ^ 
correspondence Instruction uni t« to provide in-service training 
tor untr;ained an|3 rainrmal^l^ : trained primary schodi teacher s.# ^ 
Enrolled teachers regularly received study materials through 
the mail ,^and could (if the^^^^^ so bhose) suppiemeh each lesson 
v|l t h i ns t r uc t ion f rom Voi ce of Jenya r a^^ s t s pr epa red 

Correspondence Gourse Unit (CCU) .-^^t^^ 
were:,tih^n r^^ fo^ their • 

correction ijy Ainiver si ty- ieachers in th^^^ area^ CCU/.; 

s t a f f , i n copper a ti on wi th Uni ve r s i ty of' Wi scons i n ad v i sor s 
recruited the teachers^ prepared aiTj^ "distributed study mater-| 



ials, wrote the course content and radio scripts, arra-.^__ 
the marking and return of completed lessons, and made regular 
field' trips to talk with enrolled teachers. ' 
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discussiogsv and^^^:^^^^^^ of the Educat ion Sec t or 1 irp ac t Evaluat i on 

.Gpnf€ren<:e, (The opinions ^^^a^^ interpretationa expressed in the report 
do not necessarily reflect the views of either the Agency forl^ ^ ' 
International Development or The Pragma Corporation, .1 
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I Executive SuBnary^^^l^ 
11^ Infroductlon 



III 



IV, 



A% Background to the Conference . 
Bv, Conference Purpote 
G» Conference Orgenixation and Proceas 
The Evidence 

A* Iiif>ac^.:.£j#aluation Findinga m laauiea 
Policy Perapectivea \ 
Evaluation Findings afe Other Agenciea: 
Education a^d Developinent 
Expanding the Dat a Baae 
Ana lyais^Lid Recoil^ 
Responses from Agency Officials ;\ 
Append ixea ~ .^'^k;''^' 

A. ; Participant list ^ 

B. Agenda 

C. List of Conference Haterials 

D. Workgroup Reports 
1. 



C. 
p. 



1 
9 
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ri 

.12' 

16 
16 
18 
20 
23 
27 
28 
4Q 

46 

53 
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Host Country IhstitutioDal Capebility and Coinmittnent 

2. Suatainability of Project* and Prograins 60 

3. Appi|opriate Fit ' 70 

4. . Rep lie ability. . ' > ^ jf^'^^ • ■ ' 

5. Deaign^ i«pleMentatioQ, evaluation and f eadback^ ^ 84: 



■■ . - . ■•ACWIOWLEDGBMEirrs'.- ^'----.v 

. Ncny people hfve coQtributfd to t^^ of the Education. 

Sector lapect EyeluetioQ Conference; Most tigQif icent eaong them it; 
Ner ioD Toheehi Werren, Educ et ion Sector Coprdinetor in "the Stud iet 
I>ivieit>n of the Q^f f ice of E;veluetion, v Bureau^ ,0 Progr em . 

Cpordinetion» $K k^l.J>* She vet in^^^^ in orgeniting end . 

Mneging the ippec t eveluet i ttudiet end, the :detk revieyt of 
:prp»jec:tt;-;,thet ;^ar ^e^ewi^^ 

■-/conf er^wc^*): ^KiShe^^e / 
ctin f epeiac^x tt el f inc iud inj| e^le ^ in t r egenc y^^^ to y ^^ 

prepering: th^ c end collecting the I: 

imverbut docum eve^ileb le^ et t:he conference:. 

Robert J* R*r^^ for Eveluet ion; it 

to be ^^oetnended^^^^^^^ in itittitu i«(>act eveluetions 

end for the leederthip end direction he provided in the conference 
planning.; :^ 1-^" : /~ ^ 

. Many^othert , top nunerou t to paen tion by name , . toine in the Office 
of Eveluetipn end othera pnga^g^d in eduj^ tector ectivitiet 
throughout the Agency hAi|vji hend in ouiKing the conference e auccett^ 
JIo¥ever> deterving of ; t^ thote nho ^ teryed et Group 

Lfiderir during the retpontibility ^r 

hiving their groupt actually yproducea^ 

f)f aittfc* Etpeci^ iwj^te ere^^ nho travelled; from 

overteat A.IvD./ miationt over the^veekend and plunged into ^he 
(Conference^, vith thit r^^ on Mondey moriung* Group Leadert 

were: Qrplip 

Spregue «ad NprmpnlRi^^ end Stenley 

HaDdleman ; Group iy---Twig Johnton and Jane t Foley ; Group V^-Raga E lim 
and William ;L. Eilet';t* (See Ferticipant Lit t in Appendix A for 

^titlet:.)' V::^";--,r ~-/~^v^^^^ ^ 'V ' \ ' 

We vould altb like to thenk the boat governnent participantt for 
their pretence md contr ibuti^^ . Throughout t)}e conference they ipere 
open ind c end id^^^ t^ their experience t» both potitive and negative, 
irith A.I.D« tttittancel helped participantt keep in 

focut the ultimAtje purpote of educjiti^ attittance, natfeely ;^he people 
of ^developing: cpuntriee* y / ' ; - ^ ^ ^- \ 

The Pragma Corporation^ vith /itt^^ t^^ intereat in educational 

development^ hat been pleated to bav<r facilitated thiit conference and 
to have had a role in bringing together t^ dittin|/uithed group of , 
profettionelt to ditcutt and debate tuch important^ i^^^ for the 
future of A.I. D«*t education Mctor attittance« 
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l; .EXECUTIVE SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS - 

. The Educ4tion Sector Iap*ct Evflu^t ion Conference, tp 
the A^ltD. Bureau for Policy mrf Pltni^inji Coordfinetl^ 
Evtluet ion (PPC/E) , marked the culmination of 18 monfchg of research 
. into the eiffectiveness of *« ai^ittanc^ to educations Th^ ^ 

- research data — f ind ings from imp act eyalua^^ 

\ countries and from^^d^^^ 

: \ the. basis for discussion at the Conference. The more than 60 

Conference participaTvts \spent three days ana lyting these ey^aluat ion ^ 
\ findings to determine which AvX.D. education aniterventidns had^^^^^h^^^^ 
effective/ under what conditions^ and why* The studies, conducte^^^^^^b 
PPt/E, examined^ tlte rmp^act of projects with, a primary, seconder/, or ^ 
I |;non formal education focu.8. 1^^ projects, some begun as long aa 10 
$ years ago^ included experiences in Asi a, Latirf America, Africa^ and ? : 

the. Near Eas t , To\ this body of knowledge > par ticipan ts added f ind ings 
from their own experiences in the fij&ld. : > 

What eiiiferged frolte the discussions was a much clearer picture of 
I what A* 1 . DV's experierice in the education sector has been and a much 

better understanding, of what types of inter vent ions h^ie succeeded and 
^ why. The collect ive judgement of Conference participants was that 

A. I * s ear ly education vinterventiona had been effective in achieving 
stated project goals and had had a .positive impact on educational and 
socio-economic development! in the countries and communitites where 



imq^len&nted, Eapecially ef\f active had been A^IVD* *s imf>act on the 
:| development of boat country \ institutional capacity and 00 the training 




of hoft country •dapttion officii*!*. Thit decidedly potitive pattern 
of the ipp^^t ttudy' f indi^ chellenget previout ••Wmption* thet 
Ml'^* !• •••i»t«nce to educttion he* hed limited imptct md het been J 
plete with prWlem«;end "frilur 

The analysis of the.i»P«ct evtluetion findings focused primarily 
,00 specific .prxigreimietic ajipects of the A.I.D. assistance process; 
aspecta linked by the evidence to posTcive program impatt. Some' 
recurring themes did emerge fro^ these discussions of the tfata and 
their implications. These themes, while still very much under ^ 

the Agency , suggest possible future directions for 
educalHiHBiistance; 



.■J ' 



A •yyteiDi ipproaeh-to^ed.ucation asaiit anc e^^^ v 

It if inportMr^^^^ b^^ to, view tfTe education pt^ceta in a 
developing C£)|htrry as a total 'system. lJH)act evaluation evidence . 
auggeats that projects targeting a single aspect of^the education 

change were, not as effective as: projects targeting 
interreleted aspects of the system. Education encompasses not only 
y^ormal.schpoli^g. at the primer y» secondary and" higher levels, but alio 
oonformjl education for ou^-^-school youth and adulta.. It Includes 
ttaini* for jorganiia^ional and training for management. 



The senfe of the participants was "that interventions which are a part 
of an ititegrated approach to improving the delivery of educational | 
_a.e r3«.i ce a~ in -th «_h oa t_c ouD tr-y,~may"-^r od u c-e 



00 change than thoae nar r o 




jcific of jectivaa^ 




.2 
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^ Basic education it still vtry «uch s naed in the developing 
countries^ Many countries still coosider uniyersai edMcatibo a ,vorthy 
i^al sAd a high priority. ^ Recent studies by the WorM Bafnk and other 
developaent agencie* support this^ posit ion* They link^ increases in . 
agricultural productii^ity vi>th incre^ literacy rates aiftong 

fsroiert; they show high raters oreconomic return from investwnts in 
pr imary educat ion ; they de;inonstrate greater yreceptivi ty to changes in ^ 
behaviors, such as health practices a^ ferti lity^ aa^ng li/tef ate 
persons* / - .w-^ ./^ K,.: \;^ - ; -^'^ -y -"^r- - -v — ~ 

The A.I.D* impact evaluation finding^ show thar A,I.D«'s ^ 



interventions in primary-aftd secondary.*vS^^^ the 1960 Vs have 

had a positive impact on socfioje^ communities. 
However / 1 ♦ * s assistance to basic edbcation has dropped off 
sharply since 1977; The aense of the Conference participanta waa that 
consideration shou Id be given to iricrea^ing A.I ^D. *s interventiona in 
^aslc :e<^ucat — primary education and adult literacy — especialiy 
in light of A«I*D«*a past successes and in light of evidence linking 
basic education with productivity increases^ a current administration 
developmcrnt fpaK 




Host country participation 

H ost-count ry-par tic i pat i on 



and ii^>leaient^^^ critical to project succeft and intact* It 

enhances tKe;sc^^ pro jec t wi 11 be compatible i^ host 



country culture, tconoay;. polUical ^Mlitiet, «iitd technological 
c«p«biUtie«. It increases chance* for cootinuat ion of the project 
once A.I.D-'a int;eiVentionr is ended.: It will increase the possibility 
that, Xhe coun^^t^^^^ I|» «hort, 

V^.,|.|¥ci«l to e^^ host country/commitnent to 

; the assistance being supplied. 



Projec/ time frames 



Conference participants u^ged the Agency to consider lonRer time 
irames for projects and to in^^i^porate flexi-bility into the project ! 
design prkicess to 'ali^ow for adjjus tments during implementation. 
The analysis of A. I . D ' s ejtperi*nce showed that the length of time : , 

A.I.D. committed ^resources to |i project was closely linked with the 1^ 

• • . "I • , ^ ' /'-K ' .V- i ; ■ ■ 

project' s impact on ins ti tut xonal^velopment, soc ioTecono.mic change, 

md the ii kelihood. that thie pr-bje'ct would continufe f olio-wing AvI. D. 's 
phase-out. The longer the commitment by A.I.D., the n»re likely the 
projects reviewed were to achieve stated goals. Adequate time Us also 
necessary to ensure .that innovative activities are appropriately 
phised into project plans in accordVnce with host country absorptive 
Capacity.' :. , 



- Efficient use of resourcea , / v 

Participants were very conscious of the lindted and shrinking 

- lfij!Ltnci«l jVsou„r^e^ ^ 

activities. Project recurrent costs, and the^-dif ficu Ity of many host 
goy,ernnents have assuming respppsibi lity for them following A.I. D. 's 



S5 



phate-out, v»urf«ct#pi« an iipuf ; itain «i#;«j«in> What ho to H« 




for thit •ituttion to b«: reverted? Should donort coat inue to pick up 
#tcurr«ot co#ts? What 1ctn be done fo help local tyjiteM becpw i^ 
iifficietvt to that fiintft •vilt be available to initiatelor i^aorb new 
activitiiiaT; Mpr? than m y^^e J*ai%e'd|.% %raa a 

lenie that education project plan nera would have 'to pay 
^ to coat-ieffec tiveneai itfau<^ deaign proceiaV r ^ ^ 

■ 3 - L^nrning froB experience - ; "I. 

;i A conse^aus |deve4^oped aiDbn;g Conference participants that A>» I. D, 

has the expertise to address complex eiducation assistance probleins and 
^ thWt A,I»^)> possesses a|CO«apajrative advantage in the educafibn aector 



by virtue of its. broad experience a^^ of education in a vide 



range of d^^slopaient contexts* What is needed^ is^ an efficient ays tein 
withi^ the Agency for identifying and disseminating informatit)n about 
past projects or components of projects vprthy: of ^consid for, 



adaptation in other settings. While the sense was that A>I\D, ahould 
capital'ize on its comparative \idvantage in education assistance, 
participants ekpressed' a need to hiye more information about «^at 
works an^d why. The impact evaluation studies were viewed as a 
posit ivel:beginning ^but not as the end of A*I,D\*a ae If -educat ion 
process « - \ 4 



;;;; ^WiCj/v 



^ These themes emerged during three days of intense exchange among 

the--mo re- t h an--60^c on f e r en ce-parti^ i p an 

in workgroupl; Each of the five workgrou^fs examined one iasue in 
education assistance in relation to A«'I«D« * a past experience i at 



5 ^ 



MIS" v^:-^'^y V ■■ -v-^ ^ 




least « doten court triei* The ittue* for group focus were: 
; 1. H pst' country iorti tut ion* I capability and coin&it men t 
2» Sustainabi lit^ of projecti and programs 

3. Appropriate fit betWen host country socio-economic, 

cu ltar«l , J>qli t ic«l » •^»<l -t,echnC) logical need* fnd reali tie«» 
and planned prqject^^ •% 

4. Replicability ^ - * i V ^ 
; 5r DeVign, impleMntation, eyaluat ion^^^ and feedback v 

The product resulting from each group's deliberations was a 
itten report that included policy .recoil Agency 



consideration* The full report o^ each ^roij'p^^ 
D. An abbreviated veri ion of the rettommeadations foll^ ' 
, j: ns t i t u t i on a 1 D e vyi opmen t ^ 

1. Consider local institutional capacities in project design 
2> Focus interventions on p^lanning, /administrat ion and manage- 
K ment» leadership training/ research and development and 
materials production ^ ' 

3. Cooperate yith other. donors, especially toward providing t 
assistance for basic education 



4. Dev^pp, with the host government, support f or-private sec tor 

institutions 
Host Government Commitment * 



r:;Ex1li«inV imp^^ of A/1TD7 Wdge t T^^^ incompat ibiTity^ 

with host government budgeting process 
2. Ensure host county 'ownership * of projects 



o 
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Suif indbi li ty ^ 

K Bn»u^r€i :fd equate pro 

2. Contv<l€r •••itting recurrent coet^inencing for tone projects 

follWing AVI^D* phtie-ou.t ' . 

^• Eniure training for e iufficient nunbeiv of project pertom 
ftv Include^ t project tfartTUp goal 




■5. Cdnfiider offering non^f inane iel incentivet project 

personnel ' ^ ^ ^ 

6. Enaure adequate respurcies <luring phase-out 
Appropriate fit betveen project and host country realities 
!• Ensure ^o«t country participation in all phases of project 

devel^opiiient j , 

.2. Consider funding only projects that incorporate host country 
^ - ^ participation , ; / ' ' ' ' 

Replicability ^ ; ^ v;, ' 

1. Charge one A* I •D. unit with responsibility^ reviewing 
projects for potent iai replicabi lity. - 

2. Develop a better understanding of what .worK^d and why 

3. Improve information dissemination within the Agency . 
4\ Conduct more research on coat^effective interventions, 

eapecially in basic education 
5. Require revie%^^ of past expeTljence as part of project design 



1: 



Design^ implement at ion^ evalua^pn and feedback s 
K Analyze n address projeclc qonatrain dur in|||^project design 



1 
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. Develop long-term intervention gtrAtefliies focused on hoat 
goyertiiBent prior ity^^t^^^^ A, I . has «^co«par«t ive 

! , 3* Enture en jidequate proj^^^^ 

4. Include plans fpr hoiC governiaent to essuine recurrent costs in 
-project designs ; -~ "^"^ 

5. Desigrt projects' integral to hojit^goyernaicnt education sector 

6. Ensure true participttion of host c 

These recommendations are necessarily limited in scope by th^ 
structure and focus of the conferehce and by the narrow range of 
intervention strategies considered in the impac t evaluat iohsv I 
Nevertheless, these Suggestions represent some ot the iiK>%t striking 
lessons to be; learned from a close exMiinatioa of available <Cat a 



on 



A.l^D* s past experience , in education asstsS tance*^ / * ? 1 
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II. INTRODUCTION 



A. Background to the Conference . i — 

The/Educ«ti on Sec tor I opac t Eva luit ion Conference marked the 
cu Ittihation; of 18 wonths of research into the effe^fveneis of:^ 

.0. ' a atsittance to education^ During the jfear and a hhlf ; 

! ' ' ' ^ ^ 

preceeding the conf^jrence/ A^ I»p* '« Evaluation Office, .Bureau for. 

^Program and Policy Coordination (PPC/E^j Contfu^^^ 

of ei gh t educ atipn -pr o j^c t « ^ The in ten t' of \the te qu iek but pr oh^itg^ ' 
in^count ry atud ies vas to determine whether 'the- pro j^ec^t^^ 

success fu I ' and /%ihe ther Sthey had had any las t sociel, ^ceconpmic'V^pr 

. \ . - ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ . ^ . 

m s 1 1 tu-^ 1 on a 1 imp ac t in the c oun tr i e s ^ whe r e the y were imp lemert t ed^;^^3 

Projects; selectetdv f or study according to^their geog^raphic 

J . ' . • ' } 

diversity, diversity of components , time lapsed since completion^ and 

content 'focus , included : , r \ h ^ 

--a rural nonformal vocational training; project in Thailand " 

'^a midd le School project in Korea^^^ ^ : r a ' ^ ;^ 

^^a ^ret^^ospect ive of A*l.^D* 's education assistance to N^pal' v 

-a pri^^ary level programmed iearnirig project in the Phr^ 

^a rural education program in Paraguay^ - * ^ 

^a radio correspondence tlsicher tr project in Kenya 

teacner , training project ^in Hi^geria ^ v 

^a retrospective analysis of 30 years of A.1.D^*» education' 



assistance t<> Jordan 



The impact •y«lu«tion t««pt, cqniitflng of A.I.D. personnel, host 
country perronne I, «ia outiide coniultenti, itructured their three to 
four week invejitigationt around the following 4^ ' ? , 

(1) Wii the project/program effective? Did it achieve ' 

/' ■ • ■J'^ita ;atat«»i ob^ect*;^ V"'"', 

'X,^ ■ :X2) * Who.>eneiittea| V5^^ • f^/ >• > j/ , J''' 

(3:) What waa the tocial impact on the au^^r round i rig conBunity? 

(4) li^hAr^w^ 

(5) What wast the iiapact on hotjt gover'hinent. ititt itutional 

(6) Ar« there leaaont to be learned for application to future 
^ ~ : '~Aget^cy\;:prpjejC'ta? ^./•Vv/"^^ ~ . 

Data collection techniquei varied but generally included reviews 
of project 4otu«ntat;ionv: diacusiiont of f iciala, 

atructur^d^^^ a^^ interviewa wtth^roject benef icier iea and 

if poa«tble :m project ittpleinentorae Qualitative judgement based on 
brief 6baervationa rath«fr than quantitative analysis of atatistics was 
th^ impact evvaluat ion team^s goal.^ 

. Acknowledged limitatiohs^ to the impact evaluation Mthodology 
include both the speed with i*ichy:he data were cpllected and the 'lack 
of scientific data collection techniques. Nevertheless, the findings 
represent consider*d judgements by knowledgeab le people who asked 
basic questions about what worked; what did not work, and why. 

In addition to- the eight* field-based im^ct evaluations/ four^ 



imDact 
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4< 



education project* i%^re ^reviewed uting erchivel uterial evaileble in 



Weth ingt on . sThe - d« reviews inc luded : 



'-a retrospeGtive of A. I vlD: * • e^^ astittance to Coloakia 

rai retroapec ti^e'^^f- A^^^ aaaiatance to Brati I 

•-an elementary and aec education, pr^oject in Afghaniatan 



o 
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B V. Conference Purpose. 



Having gathered data on the impact t>f education a^iiatance in -12 



and 



countries , A* I yP» * « Q^^^^ of Evaluation in the Bureau for Program 
Po^licy Cc>pTd inat ion cojiven^d th^ three^r^day IjBf>aclt Evaluation \ 
Conference on Fehruary 1.5-17, 1982. The purpoae of thi a conference 
was to have the findings discussed and debated byVdevelopiaent . 
professionals^; The task of. the participants was to review the I 
findings^ validate or reject the data in light of their own 
experiences^ en ter^^^^^^^ evidence into the recprd^^^^^^ f^ 
experiences and/ finally, to make policy^ recommend at ions baf ed on 
conclusions drawn from this examination of past experience; 
Conference participants included A* I. Dw personne 1 / both from 
daahingtoh and from field missions^ host government officials^ 
internationai brganitation officials, and repreaentat ivea of 
universities and consu It ing firms involved in educatioa aec-tor--^'-^^^ 
development as^^ (See Ajppendix A for a liat of participanta« ) 

As atated by conference organiters, the conference objectives 



were: 



A* To analya^ A.l.&.*a paat ex|>erieoc:e in the education aactor. 
Expand this data base with field experiences and research 



> knowledge of Conference, partis thit the focus is on 

* hpw tp improve the design «nd iiq>act of educetion projects* 
r B, To reco tOyAvI • D. ^^^^^^ options and strategies for 

implementing policy options based on knowledge of A^I*D.v*s 
. V pas^ e^xpe^^^^ experiences of Conference participanta, 

V >\ % :'\^-and.;th^-r re search^ j ^ ~ ' ^§ 

Because^^e stuflies rev the Conference examined a narrow- 

range of. int^^igvent iq^^^ recominendat ions for policy " | 

options^ were necessarily liifii ted In isjcdpe.^^^ i^re 
confined to education sector in t erven t ions per se as opposed to 
education in teryention^ md * 

agTiculture* Th\iS:,;^the Con fere nc^^ not at tempt to addresa this 
large and growing area of A*I*D.*s education assistance activities. 



f 



C. Conference Organization and Process 

To accomplish the conference objectives, the more than sixty 
conference participants wire divided into five workj^u pa that 
discussed and debated issues, throughout the three-day q^onference and 
produced 4 final product coqitaining policy recommfendat ions* Each 
workgroup was .assigned a topic that established a framework for its 
examination of the data. The ctQss-^cutt ing issues that formed the 
focus for workgroup discussions are as follows: 



Group 1 



Host country inat itutional capability and 



comitment : What are the atructural and 



procedural factora within host country 



^ 
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Croup 2 : > 



institutions thtt bear on prqjWt/|»rpgirj|m ^ 
i«p leoien 1 1 1 i on ? I n ¥h at wty t shou Id the se f ac t or s 
det^fcriine the €^x tent ttd chirteter:^ 
involye»nt in eduGition projects? Is there e : 
role here for the priytte sector? 
Sus t siinab li lity of pro jec tV end programs ; I n 
jlAyat should sctual experiences of v ^ 

s u 8 1 s in ajb i 1 i t y d e t e r mi n e t h e e x t e n t an d ch ar ac t e r 
of future AID involvement in e<Iuc at ion projects? 
What are the implications ^ for f in^nc ing> tr aining > 
and maintenance? Is there a role l^ere for the f . 



Group 3 : 



private^a^ptor? 

Appropriate f it'lbetveen host country 



s PC i oe c on omi c > c u 1 1 u r a 1 V p o 1 i t i c a I > and 
t echnbl bgi ca I need s and' real 1 1 i es , and p 1 anned 
pr o j e c t/program in t e rven t i ons : I s par t icipat ion 
a key factor in design and implementation? Vhat 
can we do to strengthen social and economic 
impacts? Do actual impact resulttf justify 
education inveatment a as a prime develppment 
/Strat^gyT- ^ \ 



The queations presented with each topic Were intended to 
^atiaulate but not to limit group discussion* 
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Group 4 : Replicability : Wh,it *re the cond i 1 1 ons wh ich" ^ 

4 encourage (ditcourige) tpre4dei 
jpr; o j ec 1 8 / pr Qgr «IDS ? ^^I 

for expansion g^^^ national economic 



Group 5 : : Deaign/ imp lement ation^ evaluat idn> and 

feedback : What are the donor constraints which * 
- : encourage (discourage) project /pr^^^ 

effec tiveness and impac t ?. What thou Id the ^ ^ ^ * ^ 
' c purpj^ses^an^ goal^rof All) M 

■ ■;:/.:v:-;. .■ . ■ - . ^- ' \' -■• ' ■ ■ 

By what criteria shou ld these purposes and fgoals 
'/ be identified? By what mechanisms can evaluat-ton 

/ \ .become a more useful tool: in the^tdesign procjess?^ 

/While the workgroup activity served as the centra^ focus of the 
Conference , " there %*e re several plenary sessions . that provided common 
stimulation for the groups as well as informal peer pre 
current pr^^M^ts to small groups in the evenings* (See Ajppendix B for r 
Conference ^pKda^) ^ 

The workgroup products were, short papers discussing^ the issues 
drawn from the case evidence re levant to the group^ s assigned topic 
and cxit|ining the' group Vs recommendations for future policy in the 
education sector* The^ draft product of each group was reviei^d and 
critiqued by two other groups. Resulting comments were incorporated 
into the group -produc t %ihich yaa then presented in summary to the 
final plenairy attended by top-level Agency officials. (See Appendix D *^ 
for final workgroup report Si ) ; 



IS 



Each workgroup Wt for give seitionft (or/^but 10 hours) to: 
(1) X)itcus$ ittpact evaluation findinga and field experiencea^^^>^ 
on the aMigned topic; (2) rdentify itauei md de^ 

including aaaigning individual retpontibi litiea for matching findings 
againit . iaauea ; (3) Match, f ind inga a^^^^^^ iasuea and begin vorkgr^^^^^ 
reports; (4) Continue drafting report*; and (5) Complete draft 
reports • \the groups had a short concluding aeaslon to incorporate * 



4^ • 



conmients from two other groups , into their final product and to prepare 
^a presjentation f^r the closing pietiary; ^ - ; - ^ / ; 
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III. 'toe EVIDENCE . 



I 



Impact Evaluation Findings and Istuea 
^ . Marion Kohashi Wafren,. Sector Coordinator for Education in, the / 
Office of 'Evaluation, presented a sunmary of the ^impact evaluation 
findiriigs^ to the initial plenary session* Sh^^reported the findings 
demonstrated that education sector activities had had a substantial 
impact especially in the areas of inst i tut ior^il development and 

■ ■. . ..: .■■ /./, ,. , - ' ■ 

participant training (traiaini^ for host country persons outside their 
own country). Study resuTtS showeil, she noted ^ ^hat large and 
sust ained programs! had the taast discernib le and favorable / ^ 

socio-economic iiBpacts* But, "she said, the studies underlined the. 
difficulty 6f isolating education sector . ac tivi ty - impac t and of 
tnodifying host country education activities without Host country • 
commitment to education policy changes.^ She said that givea these\ 
findings the problem is not whether . educat ion' projects have; an ilnpact 
but how^^scarce resources for education assistance can best be alio- 
cated among diverse an^cbmpeting demands within the e(Jucat ion sector 
In conclusion she called for a more ^ystemJstic study of A. I . ' • 



A paper entiried "PPC/E Education Sector Report: A Su«aary of 
Impact Evaluftioh Findinga'* by Marion Kohashi Warren ia in (iraft. 
form at thia %iriting and should be available from A»I.D\.aoon\ 



educat ion- sector activities • follo%r*-Mp to fthe ini t ial **probing** of 
the impact evilutt ions* \^ ? ^ 

Msr' Warreni^4e tsi led the following findiogs from 'tWe, eight impact 
evtluetions* ^ 

K Effectiveness • AH of the pT;ojects examined %«tre effectiveTin 
reaching the objectives outlined for them. Construe tion did take pla*ce 
and/or equii^ment was provided in all cases; technical expertise was 
provided to l^tre.ng.t^ or train local personnel ; local institutions 
wei^e deve loped ; curricu lum^'Te^rm was insti tutecl in some f ases and 
increased ef f icienci^sj in the delivery af education %rere demonstrated* 
2. Beneficiaries : The largest groups of beneficiaries of the 
projects examined %#e re rural school children. Rural adults, teachers, 
and administrators^ and persons who received training outside (heir 
countries also benefit ted • Overall, the projects increased access to 
educati'Xn, eapecially for gifla> and improved the quality of education 
through interventions in teacher training,^ curriculum reform, and 
materials development, 

3»t Socio-economic impact : lanpiact on the. >conomic and social fabric 
^f the country resulted from each of each of the projects. Education 
projects increased the attractiveness of target, agri,cultural areas^^ 
improved > the employab ility of youth and adults^ and produced 
behavioral and attitudinal changes in project participants. 
^.4» Inst i tu t i on a I dfeve 1 opa>en t : All projects examined left lasting 
inati tutions behind^ most notably Korea* s EducationaT Development 
Inatitut'e that has spearheaded educational reforts in that country* 



5. Spread effects : M«. Warren) judged " "iDodetC** f indingt 
regarding project iprVad effecta, citing culc(ir #4 , political, and 
technical ob«taclet to-idopcion of innovation, particularly curridulum 
innovation, 1 

6. Explanatory factorlfe As factors , explaining the success or-' 
failure of education projects, Ms. Warren cited governiitent stability 
or conversely civi I s^trife, culture and commi taent , ^onomic 



conditions, and the financial, st rue tura 1 , and crrganieational 
.constraints in the host country* 

. In discission .folloving Ms . Warren's .^xesentation/ a. host ^ 
governoaent of&icial cautioned A* t . D, to take into consideration host 
country technological absyprptive capacity before recomnfend ing 
sc^isticat4d technological equipment for . a project • He also 
commented .that the find ings seemed to argue for expansion of 
educational .Opportunity, as a goal of assistarioe over the goal of > 
improved educational qii^lity, 'He noted that the studies showed whole 
cooununities benefitting from educational expansion despite the lack dl 
improved quality. 

B. Policy Perspectives 

Frank Method / Advisor -^n Education Policy in the Office of 
f . D^ev? lopment and P^i^y Review; discuased policy imp lie at ions 

of trelnds in A«1«D. *a>^ucatioQ assistance. He asserted that the 



A.I^D. Asaistance to Education! A Retrospective Study'* by Frank 
Method (February 1981) traces 20 years of the Agency*a assistance 
to education snd details support for the . argument put forward to 
this Conference* ^ - 

IB 



Agency's education mandate i« le«« restrictive th«.n education 
programnjers hfve aMumed and urged^reconsideration of ' intervventipn . 
atrategies chat hav^i buc diaappeared from Che A. 1 * D* portf 61 io, 

auch as assistfncefor basic education. He aaid that any intervention 
at knv iev^I'of the education systen) that improved over al 1 access, .to 

■ • . • ' . / ^' . 'J- - 

cHe syscenj and its u^e of resooPti'es «hould;not be considered * 

^^j^ ■ , ; ■ ' . 

proscribed by -policy. ' • , " ^ " : . . 

The cjuestion oow^ he said, was to determine what educat ion • 
inxerven t ions , re iat e tb current administration difectivea iihich 
require education projects to addr^^s: rural Uevelopmeht , economic 
productivity^ ioBt i tu tional development , development administration 
,,and private sector priorities. He argued against accepting, without 
question the assumption that such program^ ob jectives limited 
in terven t iops. to manpower 'development ar)d participant training ^ 
projects. To the "con t rar y ^ he argued, there ia strong evidence that, 
basic education — priraary schooling and . adu It 1 i tei^acy training-^is 
close ly. re lated to these program prioritiep* He cited results of 
recent etud-ies f ind ing high rates ofy return' for basic education,, 
investments^ and cloee links between bas\c education and changes in 
other social behaviors, auch as health pi^actices, fertility rates, 
etc* He further argued that by addressing the q^anti tative ;ob|j#ctive> 
i.e., the^.expansion of bas ic educat ion opportunities, other objectives 
auch as quaii t y , access ^ re levance , efficiency and cost ef f ect iveness 
will "inevitably'* be addressed. While he maintained that the 
expansion of-schooling was probably tnore feasib le than either A. I, 
or the. countries believed, he acknowledged the ''serio^is constraint" 
posed by the shortage ^f resources — financial^ administrative; and 



institutional — their lack of mob i litation and .their inefficient 

i , - ■ - - . 

Method u/ged participants to think about the primary acHooling^ 
problem ae a aystems problem in which all obje^ctivea are ' 
inter-dependent and to view fhe primary ayatem aa a aubsyatem of a ^ 
larger system of education and training that includes nonformal 
education;' secondary educaj^ion- and higher education. In conolusion, 
he challenged part icipants^ Co think positively about educatidtii and> tq 
make proposals for projects instead of reacting to criticism, *Ve 
nwstn't censor ourselves,", he sard* ."I/m, quite sure we can help.our 
jcolleagues developing- countries to^meet their goals" for universal 
education .within the current program pr iorities* '*We need to ask ♦ 
.ourselves, WJvft level of re.soi^rces would be 'necess^ary, to reach . - 
universal primary ec^cation at some time in the foreseeable, future?'" 

/In the dis.cussioli following Method's present at ion , overseas 
A*I,D. staff pointed out an apparent contradiction between his 
advocating submission of ne^ eJ^Bk projec t proposa Is and reports' 
that A.T.D. senior staff have b^n "cool'V^towards edacation projects 
in meetings with the missi6«f directors. Method noted that unti I the 
education sector reached consensus oh its own direction and made a 
•forceful case for its approach, it could noti; expect to be taken 
seriously by Agency i;^licy^mAkers, ^ 

C. Evaluation Fiodi'ngs at Other AgencieB ' 

A panel of expert! from the World Bank, the United' Nations 



Development Program, «nd the Ul SJ^ National ln«titute of Education 

presented lessons from their agencies ^ assistance to education sector, 

"~ ' ~ . - - ' , ~ . • -> , - » 

development, . / ,v 

UNDP official, Patrick Shirna. echoed A. 1 • D* * s evaluation findings 

*that siiccessful education interventions recjuired long:rtera commitments 

both by ithe dohbr ag<incy arid by the..host government. However^ 

contrary to A*1.D**8 finding that large projects tended to be more 

effective, Shima advocated scaling" dt>vn\education projects and 

focusing on specific com$>o*nents of ass istance. He also urged that 

reform efforts be tied to on-going host country efforts rather than be 

initiated by donor agencies* Hfe based these conclusions on findings 

of a UNDPrUNESpO evaluation study of 25 UN^assisted education projects 

implemented . since 1970^^ Of the three categories of projects studied 

— integrated ' rural reform strategies ^ educational planning projects, 

-and institutional modernization strategies — he said findings - 

indicated none had been very effective but that educational p^lanning ^ 

projects had been. more successful than the'others* ' 

Charles Stalford of the U,S* National Institute of Education, 

/ • t ^ ^ ' . . . • . - ^ 

emphasized the * poli t ical nature of decision-making relating to public 

education, /under linihg A. I . D\ * s own findings that political^ economic 



'A full report of this study \% expected to by pub lished aoon* A 
draft sumary entitled ••Evaluation Study on UN System Assisted 
Educational Innovation and Reform Projects'^ is currently being 
circulated • y * 



and cu Itural cond it ioniJ^ in a country were often 'crvitiGaK?^ . ' 

determining the succeas or failure of aft education- intervention, 
Bej^ause of the^olitical nature of ed|Ucation, $talf ord caucipaed. . 
• a^^inat .using, ft any one project . aa - the basfa for \ 

decision-making , but urged ^aggregating 'res^uH® f rotn^ many projec ts into 
a set of information useful to. detiBToh--makera, HV^atresaed '^th^^.y^ 
of formative eva^luat ion j^on^going feedback to project 
implementors — the itDportance of; time in producing visible re^^^ ' '\ 
in edacaCion projects, and the uti li ty of ejtperinieht ing 
alter^i^at i ve, approaches to evalu^t ion • v ^ " v ' 

Mats Hultin or the World Bank s Educiatd on Departinen noted., a l:^ 
trend in the Bank toward more assistance for^/formal eduGation and' less 
ass LSt ance if or adult basic nonformal education/ w^^^^ noy claims -ab^piit 
oae-third o£ the Bank*;s educat ion expend i tures. In auppo-rt \of ^ th is ; ] 
shift he cited the ^ lack of host governmentjcdrnmi twnt ^t nonformal* 
educa^tion projects^ the* Bank ' s inability toVprbv ide adequate 
supervision for such « projecta and the tendency: of suth projects to' 
change from nonformal" to formal projects over ,time» .alsp said .the 

Ban^. had ^ overeat i mated the ne^d for adult basiQ educationi by confusing 
assessed need with effective demand : Bartk nonformal programs are only 
about one-third utilised by the potential client -population, he/^siid. ^ 
Hultin argued that countries can afford formal education and can ^ 
achieve universal primary^education depending ^on the efficiency with' 
which thjey al locate their reijg^^ery/ He cited the ex^n^ple of China 
which has a per capita income of $250 and achieves, 932 primary achaol 



enrollment uiirig : 3. 2X of' it« GHP: , Thi» compares, he »aid , vi th. other 
low per capite incoiofe cjpWntrifes yhich tpend auch «a 3vW of cbeir 
CNP Wc enroll >nlv 50^6 priojary a^hooi :p<Jpu lat ion 

•Key to Chini^a liucces^^ are the inyolveme^nt off -th;e IpcM ^ 

;coiB4Bnity \and sch^^^ . He aa^id, teacher? a^larTe^ are baaed' on Wha^ 

re4^h coonwhrt-y can p^ay and implied that low, ^ai'afies are tompenaated 



f^r:**by high community esteem for teachers . 



V . Edue ation wd Devejrf>pment 



, ; Ru th Z ag^or in ,Pepu ty A^^ s t ant, Admx1J;^^t1^atb^^ and\ Dir ec t or f pi^^^: ; 

Human Resources at /Ail •D. / posed peveral.^^ p^ to the ^ 

group about isaues she regards V^a fuhdanienfal to tiie^ future directions 
of ;A. I • Do^W ttuman resource deve Ip^men t assist an.ce What ^if f erence»,' 
ahe asked,> wou^ld'U t make tc> the^ deyelopmient process if. A* I\ p. ^^^^ w^^ 

v ent ir rf r'pm the sector? > Have we/ made, a case^^ the^ 

re Tat ioVishipVof edwc4t ion to' agriculture,, produc:t^^^^^ health, the ^ 

vjsf atus of Woiaen^ jWjfivlation- isaoes? Dpea ,the UiiSy bav0 ^ 'compayat^^ 

' educatiph; assistance? ^What/can: a small country dp over 

10: yearsj wi $10 ^mi llion t hudian fesource pfpacity? 

: Wher^ ah pu Id our priotiti^s be in Africa/, for example , ^ere we can > 
point to, the lack of coramunicati^^^ tW lack of 

inatitutional inf r*stl\ic ture» and the lack of trained man^^ower? In 
participant training withUta high costs? \ In institution t^uilding^?^; ^ 
"It what level? , ' ^ ' ^ ^ 
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^ T««P^^ oba^rvations and 

comnientr ib'TO importance ofy e<j4cation^.v^^^ deve loptnent 



Lesotho- 



jou. ask U., th^ a loae if there 

1^%^ no «id, iji^^!^^ imagination,^ I 'o thinking 
of sotneb^y wat a person %iho is sinking in 

the river and staniihg on the other side with a 
:4Tope.A . who says, ••Vfcel^^., let him sink/* and that 
.y<>^i^ really the effect of dmn)ing aid as far 
as from A fi^i<^a^'are concerned* . .The Uni&cd 
States^ has got to take up the challenge and. be 
^-'champ^ giving assistance to the other 

icountV'Ves , , , 



Jl 



-•B. Jacobs 
Consultant 



It seems to me that the difficMfties a|l^ 
frustrations that surround both your questijpns and ^ 

attempts to answer them comes from strictures^ that 

^ ^ ; 

somehow the Agency has created. Somehow or other ./ 

we have to think in terms of boundaries and / 

sectors r«ther than in ternus of the development / 

■■ ■ ■ ' . . ' ' ■ ■ :/ 
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-proceit . . •We have never letrned to uae the systems 
^ approach in the developWnt ptociasii^ You can 
eliminate education as a aectpr, but you will not 
eliminate it fro© the-development process? You 
• .'^ yill not eliminate it from A. 1 . D. * program. 

>G. Corinaldi I think essentially the people in A.Kp. consider ' 

USAID/Morocco thems^elves to be economic development ^ 

^ * ^ ' ' - ■ ~ « - "... . ' ~ ~ • 

specialists* . •The people who control the money and 

^ ^ the policy in this Agenc^cooie f rom* * ♦ « very 

. \ . . powerful discipline, (with) powerful quantitative 

^ tools to analyze iasues. That*s %ih/^the 

* AdiSSinistrator * . . wants us to make judgments on Che 

^ bas|s of economic development criteria^ I*m not 

saying this is entirely wrong* But I*m not saying 

its en tire^^y right •.j^s, we're atfle to argue our 

case — as educators^ — but of tentimes many of us 

are not eqaiip)p|id to argue our case in terms of. 

economic criteria. But economic criteria are u^ed 

to make judgments about what we do* . .If the 

educator cannot speak in terms of rates of return 

*we*re sometimes at a disadvantage. * 
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I submit that, «t le«8t in Sahalean West Africa, # 
Che a«rg€8t private sector consists of the farmers 
themselves. And th.st the exteftt to which ve csn^ 
educate them. ..we will further the goal .of ' 
\ developing this vast private sector and at 
the same time farther the goal of economic 
. development because the 'future of these state^^ is 
in agricultural, deve.lopiaent. 



I would suggest we need to take a careful loojc at 
.the purpose of development. I submit self- ^ 
vSustained deve loptaent ' is what we ouffht to be 
looking at.^^.If you're going to Mve development, 
you're going to have changes in the\wj|^people 
think, the w4y people act, their knowledge 
base,*, The way you get from a fetus to a judge or 
an agriculturalist is .through .the education 
process* So if A*I.D. wants as its goa * he Iping 
countries hecome se If -su st ain ing , there' is no 
questipn but that there's a role for education* 
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£• Expanding the daf base ^ ; - 

\. Project* currjentiy in progress becanie the f ocua. f or inf ormaL 
evening aeaaions both tiights of the conference* the firat evening 
focuaed proji^cts in apec i f ic countries* Hofct country par^ticipants 
aoid field ttiis^ic>n persdnne 1 teamed to lead discussions about a 
auinpower training pro jec t underway in Zaire and %>pt^gr ainmed learning^ 
project being implemented ii^ Liber ia\. Another group diacuased a rural 
training project ia Tanzania while another discussed a nonrformal 
education project in Lesotho. In, each case,, the presenter gave >m , 
overview of the project and the grou^ raised quest ions relevant^ to the 
issues under consideration by the workgroups. loforitoal groups 
second evening looked at broader programmatic™ iaauea. One group heard 
presentations on the use of communications technology in various ^ 
A.I.D* projects> a satellite 'projej:t; a radio, math project in 
Nicaragua; and a health project Chat uses rad io in Honduras • Another 
group discussed participant training issues, while a third talked 
about' the organisation of the education sec tor -^in' A. I . D» missions 
pver seas • ^. * 
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■ IV. ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

- ^ 'I ■ ' • ■ ■ - ■ , V . " ■ 

. A» GroQp I: -Ho<t Coutttry Institutional C^p^bility and CamniCttcnt ' 
Group 1 made »«ver*L g«ner«li2«ti6n6 4nd recommenda «' 
reeult^of diicuesions relating .impact evaluation" findings and personal 
experiences to issues of host country institutional capability and 
connnitment. The analytical franiework that the group devised for • * 
examining the data Used, the structural organizat ion" encountered by * 
A.IVO. in a, country as a vaj; of operationalitingsthe hoti<5n of 
institutional;capabi'rity. . Inpact evaluation findings were thus 
discussed in terms of: 1) vert veal .^titutio^ (national-, regional , 
loc^l); 2) horizontal interministerial' relations; 3) host 
country-bther donor, relations ; and 4) the role of >rivate sector and 
private voluntary organizations. The analytic-al framework used 
procedural issues^ primarily those relating to fundingv as a way of . 
operationalijwf^ the notion of commitmerit. This discussion focused 
on: I) approval and allocation oiBchanisms; 2) ift tra-governmental , 

PVO/Private sector, and donor proteases; 3) budget and project cycles; 

•and 4) project, ident if ica.t ion, implementation , and evaluation. 

The group discussed at length the tensions that often exist in \ 

the host country among ri«tional, |ocal, and regional institutions; 

. ' ; / " ■ ^' • / • •'' " 

among ministries; among donor agencies and. the hoait government; and , 

between the governmenii and the p^^^^^ ^^^^.^..^^^^ 
tensions— aome times positive, raometimea negative—can be exacerbated 
by outside interventions. The group concluded that A^I. D. strategies 
for developing inatitutional capability needed to address these 



ten* ions. (See the' Group I report in Append iy, D. 1 . ) - 

' In pretenting a tuinaary of its deliberations to the final plenary 

~ - * , \ . # ' ^ • / .... 

•esfion. Group I highlighted the fundamental ioportinct of training xn 

inatitution-buildiag bu4 urged the Agency^^^ the aiiBple act 

of training indiyidaals to include organizational developiaent ^ 

aaaistance as part of its intervention strategies. 

The group offered several recomojendat ions el^ergiiig .from it s 

Analysis of the structural evidence in the impact evaluations: 

UA^I^D. policy should emphasize JtHe need to take into account 

interests^ roles, arid' capacities of a wide range of local ' ^ - 

institutions in project design, implementation, «Qd 

evaluation, 

^ § 2* Where A>l»D» perceives weaknesses^ in key instituti^ons %ihich, 
impede the ability .of goyerhments to mak^ decisions^ asiesf 
need s\ manage and impl<enent its own\educ at ion progr am, A* ^ 
should be willing to aasist in strengthening these capacitiea* 
We. should provide interventions to strengthen 
^planning cfapabi li ties 

^administration and management capabilities 
-leadership capabilities 
^research and development capabilities 
-matfr irals produc tion capab il vties 
(The group noted that iuch, irfteryeritions might JLead to new 
patterns of it»teract ion and coordination among ministerial 
levelaV) 
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3. A.KD. .should be willing to p«rti.ap«te in diicussi 
..other donoVs in en effort to create poisib ilitie*- for " •hating 

projects^ .^aVD. thould incre«»e its /collaboration with ofher 
•X d<>"o^« to. build basic, e 

• '^^^ 1* P«y "inereaaed attent ioni to and woric^with ft 
:governnent ioatitutionB . in development and aupport of private 
sector institutions participating in educ at ion programs. : 
The group did not feel ready' to 'put forward specific 
recomniendat ions about th| commitment issue but did offer some . 
generalizations based on its analysis of procedural issues in the - 
impact evaluations. . . , 

1. A.L.Di proceduf'es for project approval and financial 

allocate b^ incompatible- or poorly coordinated with 

relevant mechanisms in« the host government. This has real 
imE;lications|for host country planning and is a problem we 
heed to^ addTeas'.- , . ■ ' ' 
2% Regardless of who initiates a project, the critical task is 
ensuring that, as it develops, It becomes "owned" by local ; 
government and institutionalized as part of the local System, 
This occurred success/ ul ly in , the projects in Korea and Kenya, 
but was unsuccessful in the Philippines. ' 
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Group II: Sustainability of Projecta and Proj^rama 
Group II drew several policy implications from evidence presented 
in the impact evaluation atudies abou t/sus tain abi lit y. The group 



defined •'•uitainabi li ty'^ the jbility of « project to^ontinue on , 
.i<ai own after A^I . D. interveti'tiori had ended. In developing this 
definition, the group' noted that auatainabiiity was^^ going to' depend, 
*at ieaat ini^tially» oty the uaefulneas of the projeet to tho,ae persons 
benefitting froni it^ i.e., the project »taff> the institutions, and 
the benef iciiriesi Proceeding froca this ^'given, the group elaborated 
md described eight factors impacting on project sustainabi Ixty; 

* K importance of long^terni A* I * D* ' involyement ^ 

2. host country abiUty to finance recurring cos ts 

3. adequacy of; manpower availably tb continue" the project 

4. the extent ^f host country demonstrated commitment to the 
pro jec t J . ... . : . . 

5* institutionalization of the project , 

6. adequacy of reward. Structure to project personnel ^ 
5^ ?• political Stability . ^ 

^ 8, effect iveriess of phase-txit process 

Each, igroup member reviewed one of the impact studies for data 
relevant to each of these factors. The findings were then shared with 
the group and a determination was made about the extent to %jhich each 



factor playelf a role in the suitainability of the projects reviewed. 
One group number was reaponaible for according each of 



t he f ac t or s ^ j^^^^ ^^^^^ --- --- 1. j y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

summary paragraph on that factor for the group product* (See the4^ 
Group II report in Appendix D*2*) , 



Group II found, in relating the fictors listed tbove to the data 
in the impact atudies^ .that host country comnitment, availability of 
adeqj^ate ojfenpover to auttain the activity, inatitut ionalieation of the 
project, and' political stability were factora present to a large 
extent in noat of^ the projects under rev^ey, How(6ver, the case of^ 
Kenya' d^emonstrates that, despite the presence of oiost >of the ffctofs 
favoring sustainability, Kenya's' lack of ability to finance, recurring 
costs snd A. I;D*^$ lack of an adequate time horizon for ihvolvenKnt 
resulted in the near disappearance of the project^fbl lowing the end of 
A/I * 8 intervent ipn,\ (See chart in group report, Appendix D. ?-) 

Based on. their discussions, Group IT made the following policy 
recoaxmendat ions, for achieving project sustainability where desirable: 
J • A. I * D* should carefully consider project objectives in terms 
of realistic implementation time frames and allow fCr 
flexibility with regard to the life of the project. . 
2* should consider whether the long-^term benefits of 

education projects in countrieSi» unab le to sustain recurrent 
costs merit external assist an'ce to finance recurrent costs 
beypnd the life of the project, > 
3. A policy should be establiahed to ensure that projects are 

designed to include adequate training components to provide an 
: adequate^number of qu^lvf red personnel • 
4* As host country commitment is a necessary prerequisite to 
successful project implement st ion and sustainability... 
cotDBiitiiients should be an integral aspect of project . 
implements^ion; 
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5, Institutioo«li««tion of project efforts. aast be m foremost > 
coneideret ion from, design, through imp lenient tt ion with proper 

checkpoint,* built, into the project process,. 

. ' ' ^ ^ ■ . . ^ ^ ^ - , ^ ^ ^ 

6. A.I.D, should en c our ¥ge «nd, vheh feasible., make possible 
•pecisl incentives for selected project personnel* 

7i A-I.D, should^s8.sure, ss^ pert of phasing oqti thst adequate 
.human and financial resources remain to bridge the gap between 
relative financial dependency and' autonomous su s t ain ability* ^ 



C. Grou^ III: Af>propriate fit between host country socioeconomic^ 
I- cultural^ jpoliticaiy and technological needs and realit^^ and 

planned project/prograip interventions . 
' Group III generate^ several recommendations and numarous 

sub-recommendations as a result of discussions about -the "fit" betwel^n 
.4 host country and A%1»D, needs and realities* The group tackled this 

broad topic by erx'amining findings froiB impact evaluations and personal 
experience to determine whether there was any evidence to suggest a 
relationship between socioeconomic > cultural, and technological fit of 
a project and a project's impact in the country. To do this, each 
group member examined '<lpe of the impact studies and one or two 
personal examples using a group^prepared form for record ingif data* 
Members then shared their findings and discussed at length whether 
project success Y^jpj^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^.^^^^^ Q^j^ Qf thisr 

discussion came a ouaber of generalisations regarding each aspect of 
*'fit." These generalizations and supporting evidence are detailed in 
Group III .report. (S«e Appendix D. 3. ) \ 
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In funBiari ting th* group's* findingt for the final plenary* 
•eatibn, group leadert outlined examples t)f ioine pro^ectt %ihere 
appropriate-fit nas related: to' poait ive iinpact* and others vhere 
inappropriate fit waa aasdciated with negativ^e iiipi^fet. Liberia** 
Improved Efficiency of Learning project was cited aa an example vihe^re 
careful consideration of host country socioeconomic and cultural^ 
conditions enabled A^I/D, to. replicate successfully a programmed 
learning- approach originally tested in the Philippines. Key to the 
Liberian success v«s the format io.n of a local coonait tee' to adapt the 
project to Liberia and the viHingnesa of A.l.D. to use traditional 
teacher training structures to implement a highly innovative project. 
Assistance, to elementary and secondary school deve^lopment inl 
Afghanistan demonstrates a positive relationshi^p between cultural 
fit" and impact. There, educat 

ionaL mater ials were produ'ced in two 
. Unguages to acconanodate two different linguistic grofips within the. 
country* At the same time, hpwever, efforts to address Afghan history 
in the materials fai led to acknowledge that each of these *^roup«>iad 
its own view of the country * s. hi s tory, thereby diminishing the value 
of the materials nationwide, r%.Ecuador a successful project in one 
province failed to be ^adopted in other , provinces, primarily because it 
lackW support at the national |pihistry leyeli thlis demonstrating the 
importance of politicar " 

had projects where radio was successfully used as a medium of 
instruction in ways appropriate^ the needs of the countries and 
associated »rith project succeaa^. On the other hand, television used 



M « tupp^lemental delivery system in Nigeria, all but disappeared from 
the projfect once A.I»D*'a involvement ended* 

In cone lu« ion, the grouij presented recommend at lonrregar/ling host 
cVintry participation in A^l^D, pr^^ojects* 

1\ Benefits will result froiD increased participation of local 
institutions at all levels in %rhich a projeSt is involved* : 
Therefore, exist ihg^A, I . D/ policy regarding participation 
should be more carefully followed sq that design, 
implementation and evaluation involve hbst' country ^ 
inst itutions, ' . 

- 2^ Consideration should be given to NOT funding projects where 
there is no evidence or participation in the earliest design 



stages, 



D . Gr oup IV: ; Rep I i^ ab i 1 i t >y / ^ ^ f " 

Gr<5up ly proposed several concrete recoimnend at i.ons^'to the Agency 
fo^ enhancing the replicability and spread of projects. Initially the 
group defined and dist inguished be tween the concepts of replicability 
and spread. , , ^ 

Replicability : A conscious, directed effor^^o apply 

effective approaches to new projects in other 
countries , tec tors and disciplines confronting 
similar problems^ \, 
Spread : Extension and dissemination within the same 

country or cootiguous area. 
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The.-groap Chen focu«*d on' the quettion: • Whet cen A.t.D. do to 
replicate positive aspeets .x5f its experience «nd not to repUcate ' 
oegative a«p'ect«? ' *' 

^ A c on 8 i d e r ab 1 e aniou n t o f , t 'i me . wa 8 spent gen e r a t i n^ a . 1 i a t of 
conditions that favor or militate against replicabi Uty. The list, 
which- became the framework for analysis of thje impact evaluati 

f ind ings, inc luded : , : . ^ 

1. host country demand /energy/committoent 

2. cost effectiveness / \ 

3. knowledge about what worked and w^Ar 
A. •■information disseminat ion/coMitnicat^on ' , 

Following close examination of the impact ev>lu,itioft findings and 
personal experiences in light of the condnt ions for and against 
replicability, the group concluded that little concrete evidence was 
available to them. Tlj^r analysis led to a. list of ?concerns: and 
subsequently to alset of recommendations for ^the Agency. (See Grpup 
IV's reportj in Appendix D'.4. ) > . / , 

Grotrp^IV presented the following policy recommendations to the 
final plenary session; ■ •' ' 

1. Some unit in A.I.D. (poesibly Sector Councils) should be 

ctjarged with rev iewing pro jecC s for| potent ial replication and 
disseminating this, throughout the agency. ' ^ 

^- ^ • ^ • ^ • °^ » h ave an unde r • t and i ng ^of wh at his worked and why. 
a. Document implementation with real formative evaluation, 
.b. Enforce, requirement for thorough quarterly in^>leMDt«tion 
reviews at Mia a ion level. 



. Coriiider rolling deiignt, i*e. , «horter generil, 

implerttervtation pUnk for project papers with jiore <Iec«iUd 
- ^ md ipetific plans mt project it irt-up and periodic^ 
revision daring iiBpieinentation\ , ..u. ' 

CoixsQgous , , ieribus attention* nu«t be jjiveB to the Agency's 
inf ormation^dissemination system* ♦ *'to get useful, tailored, 
, relevant, do%m to earth information to uaers* Information 

. flows should be ^vertical, later'iir (across sectors), jmd 1 
external (including other donors)* ' • 
4. A.IvD* should give more attention to research on strategies 
for more cost effective approaches ea^ecia^lly in basic " , 
^^ducat ion ^ ^ ^ / 

5» A. 1 * D* design* procedures should require a review of past 
N ■ experience («t«te of the art) ind the explicit identificttion 
of lessons learned . (what works, what does not work)* 

£• Group Vr Desigp/ imp^lemeotat ioh, evaluation, and feedback 

Group ^, %fhose topic covered the entire project development 
process, touched on a number of issues i^ised by" other groups in its 
discission and final reconnaehdations* The group chQae for its 
analyticil framework t^e guidance questions suggested for the topic by 
Conference, organizers: v 

--What are the donor constraints which encourage (discourage), 
r project/program effectiveness and impact? * ^ 

-wKat should the purposes and goals of A.I*D^ education projects 



*By what tef iteria should the«e purpotea «nd goals be identified? 

-By what mftchaniims can evaluation bee one a sore useful tool in 
the *des i'gn process? -s| 
Four teams or jubgroups Chen examined individual itnpact ttudii^s in 
light of these questions and shared, their findings With the whole 
group. The group identified, bised on this discussion, major issues 
in project design and generated a list ^of education project goals. 
The teams then wrote recoaanendat ions for policy ;derived from their 
discussion of the evidence. / 

Due to t*ioe constraints, the group discussion centered on project 
design* issues* Xhis discussion under li^ed the importance to. project ^ 
Resign of host country ^commitments institutional .development, project 
cost ef fee tiveness , and socioeconomic fit of projects* Although the 
Cotjference focus was limit<^ to education projects per ae> Group V 
dwelled at considerab le length on implicatiohs for the project design 
process of educational activities in other sectors* The group 
suggested that perhaps the education sec tor should be^ redefined in 
terms of ed*t3.bation activities rather thaij education programs, (See the 
Group V report in Appendix ' ' • 

In the final plenary session^ Group V mad« the following policy 
recommendations for Agency considerat ion* 

l*VHos/ gbvern^^ ind funding ^^^^ ^^.^^^^^^^^ ^ ; 

r constraints, oiuit be systematically analyzed during the i 

.project design process, to enable project/^ design to address 
' such constraints* 
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2. A.I.D. should develap • long-teriD human resource development 
^ Strategy, iMpecitlly in countries yhere A.I.D. hss limited 

funding «nd personnel, end focus efforti in government . 

priority areas whc^re A.I.D. has a comparatiyc advantage. 
3* Project deiign »hauld •Mow sufficient time for a project to 

achieve its tteted objectives, eipecially in the case of 

innovative pjrojects* - *' 
A. Projects should be'^designed to, be cost-effective, with plans 

built in for the host governaient to assuise recurrent costs 

once A.1.1)» *s intervention has end^d/ ^ ' 
5* Education projects should be designed to be an integral partv 

of the country^s education sector strategy and of its > ^ 

developinent process. 
6i F^Toject design anc^ impletnentation should involve true 

participation of .host governnient of ficisls, project 

implement ors,. and beneficiaries. 5^ 
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V. RI5P0NSES. FROM AGENCY OFFICIALS ♦ , 
F^Uoving the workgroup reports, two ienior A.I.D. officials 
offered reactions «nd coqpKnts. - First, Bradford Xangmsid, Deputy ( 
Assistant Admin istrat^^^^e Bureau for Near East, * coma^fed on the 
workgroup reconimendat qH^Finally , Joseph Wheeler, Deputy 
Administrator of the Agency, responded to question? from the 
pairticipants. ;i 

Langmaid expressed his concern for two issues not addressed in 
workgroup reconnnendat ions and under fined the importance of building a 
poli t.ical 'and economic const ituency for a project to secure host 
country commitment , He said he was disappointed not to hear a demand 
that A»I.D* do something about restoring to its project portfolio 
traditional ^ucation .programs, which the evidence shows had had 
sighificant inqp>act in sever al areas , from developing basic ministerial 
capacities to the design of curricu lum and educational services* He 
noted, that education ministeries in developing countries were probably 
better equipped, had more resources, and thus a better opportunity to 
have an influence than ^he ministeries of health, agriculture, and 
defense. This, t^e said, was a valid ' point f avoring education 
assistance and a point that deserved to be made, . 

Langmaid said that the recommendations had failed to address 
b^dge t ary concerns vAt ich are import an t to bu ji^j jy^g -^^g^^ for ' 
education assistance* He. said A. KD./a concern oyer how projects 
relate to boat country programs and objectives called for an 
examination of host country budget capacity and an analyaii of how and 



f 



..why they tp6nd their money as they do* He noted that despi t^ the high^ 



costs of education,. ArI*D* had -failed to explore ^uHy ways of 



>biliting resources at^ the local level to support costs of teachers, \ 



books materials, buildings and maintenance. He also pointed out that 
most govert^oents are unjtware ot «hst it cpst^s for them to pjf^oduce a 
literate student , usually a revealing figure in relation to efficiency 

-gc>ais»\ - V • -t/:. - ^ 

In conclusion, Langmaid addressed the issue of host governB«n^^ 
coomxittnent and sustainabi lity*- He said that continuation of a project 
after A* I • p\ ' s intervention had ended required a private demand for 
the project. Therefore, it was incumbent upon A,I,D*. to build into 
the project b,oth a public and a private commitment for the Iproject and 
its continuation* The r^^as a need > he said, to develop in the 
government political and economic constituencies with vested interests 
in the continuation of the project, "I'm not sure we ajj^rtd enough/ 
time building that kind of a consti tutency/* he said, ^ 

In responding "to participant questions, Wheeler addre's^ed several 

'I* ' - , ~ ~ ' ^ ' ~ . \ ' ^ 

' ■ • - - 

issues that had bten central to group deliberations throughout the 

^ - ' ' * - ^ - - . > ^ ' ^ ' ~ ■ ' 

conference and urged the educators to present a .forcefu I argument for 

• - ■ ~ ' ' " . . • f ^ 

educ at ion ass i St ance to the senior Agency staffv 

Agency policy This adioinistration* a policy includes^ 

in general : continuing concern for basic human needs. 
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t>| f ood , h^t^ftr- he* 1 th , viuc^t ipn, concew 
for the diit^^^ coupled with 

r /' concerat f or how ypu get there the 

i: noet effective wty» There it •trongefflpheiie 

\ on production^ and •trQng enpheeit ' ;* 
on utiliietion of every indiyiduel't telenti 
•nd elij^ it ieey including entrepreneur i el 



•bilitiee. The continuum is there.. 



v.* 



-Agettcy policy^-^E;;- : There i«/« need in t|U^ for en 

in educetion: r toticuletion of educetion policyv whet it ijt 

• ..^ii ;v;>- /••x r.; v^r- Ii''t?-^'t0:.;-be;'d6ing,';'to ,whet extent ' 

;\ Mission Direc 

V . " ■ •■''j^v;-:; ■ e<*»P:«tidn::.pr:oj€Cti. . .'The- Admini'itr«tor:-,it open 

■■•^ly ^ ':k?^-.^' ."' ■■iv-tVd:is^ Vould-^ ' 

"^i^ diicuiiion. . .We' do 

* experie"nce» whet 

•ucceed ed,. whet fei led, to buttreti the | 
erguaents, Thet aeterial -it here. Nov it 

iteff. . . ' ^, 



Funding for fThie edainistretion hee epoken (about educe- 

educetion j>rojecte ; tion) fn the forn of budget. And it « 

. difjfi In, terat of the 
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developWnt M«itt «nce budget, fducation it 
holding its own* or gaing^pvn. Thert it m 
conH tp tgricu U . to ' 

population; ve Vi^e urged to do %pre Irf tnergy v ' 
Then there «re the residuals; heilt>\ •nd 
education. which includei « nunber of project 
tre«s. I iwpu Id not oecestari ly clecsif y as 
education, such as labor and part icipant - 
train ing. The real funding for education i a 
on ly a piece of a^^ f^ the > 

"budget*/. ^ 



Basic education; 



There's a good chance that you'll get a 
hearing if ypu make a, good case for basic 
educ at i on » providing it 's %rell grounded in a 
set of argumen t s/\ • The dix l^ett^ that we ' 
probably don't have the resources for basic 
education^ But 1 still think A*IiD» can help 
a gdvernnient put together a funding package^ to 
do. a worthy project. 



ect -Site : 



pfojects can have impact. In the pllanning 
stages it is inportant to mobilise Jhigh level 
political support^ to involve minii^^lries auch 
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is finance 4fi >lmnning» Education is not 
going snywhera.,. unless th«r€*s s politicsl 
interest and a potiticsl vill. It ne<^ds, to be 
articulated and it to go beyond th« 

ministry of education, into the-mnistry of 
planning, into the political system* 



Systems approach 



The systems approach is important^ We've got r 
to, help the gQverninent take a long term looW ' 
at "the education system, ,We"We got to build 
on What they have. 



Project time frame 



I 



Most bureaucrats cin ' t see otjch farther than 
seven years • • , But have to be <3reaiistic 
about how long it takes to inst itut ibnalize 
things; about the time neecIed^<lor effective 
technological transfer, and to' accon^^lish 
goals\ Lay out a 20 year project time frame 
with five or six or eight year segment s and 
program in periodic reviews . Recognize that 
changes will be necessary over titne as 
— si-tuat~ions— change • — 



Agenc y S t *f f i ng ; 



I'm not ready to accept reduced -s^affi 

* * * 



i. 
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The I«p«ct Evaluation Confereoce^^ *^^^^ the .di»c\»»»ion of the 

itsuet raired will continue. A <lr«ft policy for the education sector 
it tcheduled for presentetion to' the Adminittritor in «id-April irith a 
•ector strategy to he developed soon thereafter* v 
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APPENDIX B 

■ AGENDA^ 
"EDUCATION SECTOR ^ 
IMPACT EVALHATION^CONFERBNCE - 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Mtrr.iottevi lie, Maryland, U. S.A. 
' F eb ruiry 15-1 7. 1 982 ; . 



DAY I 

8 : 00 
9: 30 
10:30 



II :00 

1*2:15 
1 ;30 

2:30 
3:30 
3:45 

6:00 
7:00 

9:00 

9:30' 



: Bus leaves State .Department (21 5t Street Entrance) ; 
Registration at Marriottsvil le 

Conference Opening , ' 

"Welcome: Bob Berg . 
-^-Conf erence Background > Purpose and Overview: Twig Johnson 

liapact Evaluation Findings and laaues: Marion K oh ash i 
/ " , Warren ■ - ~ ^ ~ - ~ 

Lunch . 

. Workgroups: Session I Diacuasioh of Impact " 
Evaluation Find ing^s and Field Experiences that; 
Bear on Assigned Topic 

Policy Issues: Frank Method " • T , - , ^ 

Break . ^ - 

'Workgroups: Session II - Identify Issues and Develop Work 
Plan^ Inc lud ing Responsibilities for Matching 
' Findings Against I ssues* 

Dinner * ^. ' 

Expanding The Dib^Base: Presentatiotis of Additional Cases 

and I ssu^s 

Wine and Cheese - Compliments of the Pragma Corp* 
Workgroup Coordinators Meet - 



DAY II 



8:15 



Breakfast 
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9:00 



10:15 
10:30 

12: 15 
1 : 30 
3:30 
3:45 
5:30 
6 : 00 
8:00 
9:00 



Panel: Latest Evaluation Findingt and Reaearch Agenda 

—Charles Stairord, (U.S. ) National Inttitute of 

Education 
--Matt Hultin, World Bank 
. — Patrick Shiaa, UNPD " , . ' 

•Breafe. -V:: '-' -^^ ■ ; . • - "'. A.- 

Workgroups:- Session III - Match Findings AgaineC .Issues and 
Begin Drafting RetTooniendations ' 

Lunch • . 

Workgroups: Sessioh IV - Continue Drafting Workgroup Report 
Break./ , / • ' ^ ^ 

Workgroups: Session V - Complete Draft Report 
All Draft. Reports to Pragma Conference Of f ice " 
^Dinner ^ ^ ^ w 

Education and Development t Ruth Zagorin 
Expanding the Data Base: Informal Sessions 



^1 



, DAY III 
8:15 
9:15 
10:45 
n : 00 

12:15 
I : 30 



3:00 



Breakfast 
Workgroups ; 
Break 



Session VI - Critique Other Workgroup Reports 



Workgroups: . Session VII Revise Reports in Light of ' 

of Comments; Finalize Presentation to Plenary 

Lunch 

Plenary Session: Conference Summary and Presentation of 

Workgroup Recommendations' 

^reak 



3:15 . Reaponae: Mr. Joseph Whee let » Deputy Administrator, A»I*D. 
Pinal DiacuaaioQ 



4:45 Bi|||^^avea for State Department 



APPIHDIX C 

■ . — ^ r— , • > . 

CeKFERENCE MATERIALS 
EDUCATION SBCTORflMFACT EVALUATION, 
, ■ AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT " 

GENERAL • V - ' ' 

"PPC/E Education Sector Report: A SuniBary of I^iqpact Evtlutt-ion 
Findings," Marion Kohashi Warren. (February 1982) 

/'A.I.D., Assistance to Education: A Retrospective Study, " Franc is J.^ 
Method, (February 1981 ) - 

••Investtoents in Education in Developing Countries: The, Role for 
A.I.D. , " Donald -Foster-Gross. (May 1980) 

"DS/ED Npnf ormal EdutatiBn^ A Retrospective Study, :1970-1980, " Chris 
" Krueger and Jeanne Mou It on. (May 1981 >^^^ " 

IMPACT EVALUATIONS , . 

"Thailand ; Rur a I Ndn f ormal Education - theiMobile Trade Training 
Schooli.'* (October 1981) / 

■ea Elementary; - Middle School Pilot Project. " (October 1981) 

'Northern Nigeria Teacher Education Project." (Septeoober 1981) 

"U. S,, Aid to Education in Nepal : A 20-year Beginning," (May 1981)- 

"Radio Correspondence Education in Kenya." .1 

, . ■ — ■ ■ ' - • r - ■ ■ 

Jordan Education Sector Impact Evaluation*/* /" Hi 

"U/S* Aid to Education in Paraguay: Education^Development Prograa*** 

'•Philippines Project /IMPACT: An Aaseaainent of a Low Coat Alternative 
for Universal Primary Education," 

DESK REVIEWS \ 



^'Nonfonnal Education in Rural Ecuador." , 
"EleiMntary and Secondary Education Project in Afghanistan/* 
/'Sector Loans and Education Development in Colombia/* 
^*Sec tor Loans and Education Development in Brazil," 



GROUP I ; ; 

;j ^ , HOST COUHTRY I NSTITUTIONAl CAPABILITY AWD COMMITMEHT ^ 

^. ■ ■ -'r^ INTRODUCTION , J ''^ • ■:/^ • 

■ , .^y -y . "V,; . , ^ '.^ ' ; , ■ ; 

; ^.^»e -probl^iB of the host country institutional capability and 
commitaient needs to be considered %nthin the S|x*<^ific areas of 
structure , procedure and HDplementation . 

■ The eight reports under consideration are in^ortant inJofar as 
they help us have an. understanding and an appreciation of t,he need for 
con tinu ous . and h armonious co l lab orat i on by al l pat t ies concerned in - 
, A. r. D. -programs. ■■ '\ ' - -•.^i ' ''i' 

^ In this summary we shall specifically deal vith the situation 
trom the , point of view of the host country the donors, indicating 

the key findings based on research, personal experiencca/ of the 

~ ■ , . , , -y , ' " i '^-^ ^ ^ / , ; , . . . .\ \ / ■ ~ \' ^ . 

participants, >nd other relevant issues. Drawing froa /these findings 

we will make a statement of policy and suggest possible > 



"\ r ec omae nd at i oh s < 



STRUCTURAL 



K Vertical inatitutiona (National, Regional, Local) 
J 2;t Horizontal Interministerial Relatipoa , ^ 

Hv Ci; - Other Donor" Rai:atxot^ : 
4, Role of PVO and Private Sector 
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PROCEDURAL 

1> Api>rov«l Md Allocation Mechanisms (Processes) 
2* Intrs'-Govern^nt.slV PVO /Private Sector, Donor 

Budget /Project Cycle 
4* Project Process of Indentification\ Iin>lementation» Eva^atioi 

The first aspect to look at is th^structure of institutions that 
jcan be identified, at these levels — ^national/ regional and local/ In 
projects in %*iich two or more of these levels are involved^ there is 
often tension between them which requires resolution. The main 
reasons for tensions are identified as: 

a) lack of comminication 4^ 
b.) bureaucratic jealousy ; ;u ' 

c) actual or perceived incompetence between levels 

d) lack of coordination 

e) changes in attitudes ^ 

The s e t en s i on s are a norma 1 fj|c t of* life. H owe v e r , th e gr bu p 
noted that tjie start .of a hew project:, often introduces new tensions or 
sharpens existing tensions. Thei% tensions cannot usually be t 
completely avoided. The issue for program development is whether, they 
can be made creative/ 

^Evidence of these tensions can be found in the case ^studies for 
raasons (b) and (c) in the Radio Correspondence Project diCenya) and 
for resison (e) in the Philippines ii^^^ Studyv ~ The HNTEP projec 
Rigeria represents a apecial caae where the tensions vere partly 
between two of the U.S. inatitutioos involved and partly 'nev tensions 
between institutional and bureaucratic elementa aa Nigeria 



rettructured iti goyernnent during the project period. Sinii larly, 
Jo'rd«n i I lu«tr4te« the difficulty af plenning at ance where the 
•inittry hl^ not yet developed itt own planning c«p«city. Thii 
re«ul ted |n peri^ of d i tagreenen t over progr eni pr iori t let . Jord an 
developed jit* own ihititutiont an<l worked f through teveral period • of • 
turbulence in the period during which A.I.D. asaistance was provided. 
The Korea caae appears to represent a case of au(:cea«ful vertical 
coord'-ination. ' ' • , • 

The above tens iotts are mainly vertical tensions among 
hierarchical elements; Other tensions exist borizontally among 

elements at any level... Most importantly, tensions exist-st the inter 

ministerisl level. The non-existence of mesningful interactions at 
the inter-ministerial level often leads- to a lack if coordinated^ / 
project 10?) lementatioo. The coordination required fbr effective, 
implement St ion of the assistance project of ten forces ministefiai 
elements to interact in ways which are not normally required for 
operation of their own programs. In sow cases the most lasting 
impact of the education assistance, project may be to bring about new . 
patterns of interaction and cfoordination among ministerial eiements. 
Among the types of projects which often have this effect are nonfofmal 
functional skills training project » vocational training projects in 
fields such as agriculture, and advsnced training projects which 
include a manpower planning and assessment activity. Exan^les where 
the failure to adequafaly anticipate and resolve problems oi 
horizontal coordination affected project auccesa include the Nepal 



program, .Thailand and ColoiDbia* A comion probleiD ia the failutle to 
5bring ndniatriea of fioance and economic planning into \the prpceaa at 
an ear ly , at age of projec t dev>elopment and plan 

In addition to the tenaiona and coordination problema among 
init it:utional elements, pf the locaT goye^rnMnt , tenai exist 
between the loc*l governnient and the donor conaiiunity/ Theae tenaions 
exist partly because of differences in perception between the donors 
and the recipient goyernment_as to the definition of the problem, 
priori ties among the prob lems and yieys of how to proceed in ablving 
the prob leas .. There are of t«n/d>if f^^ences in views of how to proceed. 
In many cases; the government may ahange^^^o^^ 

during the life of a project, neceasltating adjustments on both sides 
to the new situation. Afghanistan ia i case in points . The^onor may 
have a predetermined favorite solution which; if it attempts to 
proceed Aathout full agreement or. underatanding in the"'local 
government will lead to cqnf licta and problema in implementation. The 
radio correi^pondence course in Kenya repreaerited a donor judgment that 
this approach could be developed without capital or institution- 
building elements. This was incorrett aiW another donor had t^^^ 
provide the capital inputa^ without which the project could not 
function^ Ultimately the project confronted problema of recurrent 
teacher salariea which could have been anticipated by better 
collaboration and forward planning at the initial atages. 



The group noted the need if or attention to coordination among the 
donora^ but did not have caaea on %fhich to baae recoMendationa for 
such coordination. A particularly delicate aet of tenaiona ariae vhen 
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th« dooort lit t««pt^^t^ the «•# itt«nce to lever pge or' bri^g «l> out 
%*t«t th«y coo.ider to be needed re form* , The group di.cuttedthi. .t 
leogth and fMched con.entut thet it eppropriate , «nd often 

W the donor to^teke e^ 
coordination >d to obtein dec it ione effecting' project i«^le«nt.t ion! 
awever.^er* tt»e d^^^^ the point of et tempting:^ 

to ■«keA^eci.to|e for the iocei^ i^'titutioni oi^to fo^c^^^^ 
predetetmifled directions, it it contidered en; unwer ranted tnd 
ioepproprieteintrution on local decision making and often fleadt to 
rte increate of ! tent ion* rather than the cooperation needeC^o| it^,ure : 
effective project imp lenient at ionv The A.I.D. rple in accelerating the 
pace of education planning in Jordfn appear to have been an example 
of an appropriate, though ttrong, rofe in bringing about coordination 
and decition at a critical point. 

There was agreeaient th at the in ttitut ions relevant to education 
inc lude mafty in the private sector and the role of conmiunity' level 
organizations. While the group streate^^^^ io^ortance of involving 
coiDfflunity organ izatidns it noted the caie of Kenya in vhxch the 
accelerated development of community schools under the 'Haraai>ee 
Boyement creatifi a. problem of supplying teachers rapid ly enough and of 
maintaining the recurrent costs of these schoola. The need to find a 
solution to the problem of large numbers of poorly trained teacher* . 
forced, the Kenya . government to look ' for an alternative wans of 
in-service training. Th e re sult iraa the Radio Coi^respoodence program, 
Evantually. thr failure to find a solution to the other problem, the 
coats of employing thete teacher* at th* aalariea appropriate for 
their upgraded atatut. became prohibitive and leil to the collapte of 
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the in'-iervice. training tchettie, Thi« caie illustrated « tension 
betveen the cfcjective of involving iwire eletoente iny education dec^ion 
making and the Ittuhiatry * • need to tnaintain auff icient coatrol to 
ensure effective project iiDplementat ion. , 

Both A»I«D. and the local fgovernM have , an interest in find-ing 
ways to relate-,educat ion effectively and channel assistance to the 
local cottimunit ies. The government has heed to develop new mechanisms 
aT>d A.I^Dv may have to assist in devetoping these nSchanisms. 

Add itional: strut tural/procedural rssues which ^e group discuased 
but did^ not fully resolve include: ^ § ^ 

-Budget and project , eye lea may be incompatible 
--Timeframe for project implementation and infract may be 

inadequate . 
-A/I , procedure for project approval and financial allocation 
may be incompatible or poorly coordinated with the relevant 
mechanisms in the local, government 
•Regardlesa of nho initiates the project, the critical task is 
insuring that as it develops it becomes 'o%med * by the local 
^ government and institutionalited as part of the local system. 
The Philippines examples appear to have been inatances in which 
this was not accomplished « Korea and K^nya appear to be 
successful ejcamples. 
-Need for periodic consultation^/particulajly on manpower and 
budgeting matters, and for full local participation in project 
monitoring and evaluation* 
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SUSTAiNABILITY OF t^ROJEQTS AND PROGR AMS 

Suttainability of- any education*! project will depejnd upon the 
extent to which it it perceived «• being u»efu I by both project 
beneficiaries and hott. country officials. We, identified from the- 
impact •tudiea ai^d other relevant experiences the critical criteria 
that determine continuance of education effortt after A.I.D. ^ 
involvement has ceased. After listing the criteria, we analysed each 
case study. The criteria md our cooclusions follow: 

ISSUE 1 : Whether the sustainabi lity of a project is, linked to 

' * ^^••"'^^ «» . adequate tine hpr iron over the 

life of the project". 

An examination of A.I.D. 's prajcct ia?>act evaluations, reveals 
that A.I.D. Vs involvement must be sufficiently long term to allow for 
the development of an in«titution>Uzed infrastrucliure and a qualified 
professional cadre for continuous iaipleiMnt4|.taon/ A.I.D.*! 1 
involvement in Nepal, Jordan, Paraguay and Korea gives evidence of 
sufficiently long-term development assistance that permitted. the 
creation or re-enforcement of key educational institutioos and .their 
staff over a period of 20-35 years. 
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On the other htnd, «nd in *11 fftirnets^ perhaps for reasons 

bifcybnd A. l.D. control > bur involveaent in education sector projects 
in Thailand, Kenya, and the Philippines vas not sufficiently long term 
to allow fbr the fuU institutionaUtatibn of all projecta in terms of 
acceptability to both beneficiaries and to the governments concerned. 
^ .Rec onapend a t i on : A* I fD. carefu lly consider project objectives . 
J in t€fr*s of reali^^ 
depending upon the coiifl?lexity,^f the project, allow for 
flexibility withi regard to the U of the project . 

ISSUE 2 : vn^ether economic environjiieht is an important element 
of sustainabi li ty; %ihether given, committoeot , the host country can 
effectively hand le recurring costs whe ther through internal budget 
sup^port or foreign assistance. ^* 

Thailand, Korea, ^^^^ Paraguay all enjoyed rapid 

economic growth, Which made it possible for the host countries to - 
handle their' contributions and to meet recurrent, costs, Nepal's 
economy has sho%m modest improvement, but its capacity to meet costs 
depends on external support, which has been adequate but may not 
continue to be. The Phi lippines project depend'ed on external 
contributions and is struggling to survive* 'in Kenya, the shock to 
the economy by the oil crisis caused retrenchment from planned levels 
of operation. 

The success of educational programs^ depends on economic 
poasibili ties for graduates. This, in turn, is affected by the amount 
and quality of economic growth. The availability of overseas Job 
opportunities and the remittance-fed economy of Jordan solved a 



growing un«aploy«nt. prbblea %ihich in the mid-60i thce«tened the 
•u•t«fn•b^Vity of «n -effect ive eduetional iyttein. In NigerU, oil 
revenues permitted the country to hendle demand for •econiiery 

:.\ - :■' I - 

education crtfted by the' project* | 

But economic growth cin .creete prob leju». In Jorden end P«r4guay^ 
growing ecphomie$ etc providing job opportunitie«i thit conpcte with 
end 'drain the educat ional ayatem. In the Philippinea, the 
availability of outsidevresourcea for traditional educational 
apprbaphes I through the World Bank) undermined incentives for the 
lov-cpat educat ion pi lot pto jec t ♦ * 

Cone luaion : The economic ehvirooment> in any given country, / 
^ ^ can significanUy; affect %)hether fa government is able, to/ 
sustain the fecurrerit coats of educat ion projects* A.|#!d, 
should consider,: in these cases, whether t^e^ long-terji 
benefits of s^ch projects merit external (A, l;p* an/ other 
dono^rs) financing of returrent; costs beyond the normal life 
of project/ ^ * ^ ^ ^ V \ 

ISSUE 3 : Whether an adequate number of qualified personnel ar% 



available to austain the projects ^ - 

The issue addreasea the question of numbers of personnel trained 
both technical ly . aod in management areea, their pre/ence in the system 
after project is terminated, and the adequacy of ihe nui^ and their 
sireas of specialty* " ^ 

In all of the impact eyaluationa reviewe^— Thai land .^Ecuador , 
pAraguay^ Pakiatan, Kenya» Jordan, Korea/ l^j^ilippines, and Nepal--the 



training progrii vat/ •ignifi mi introduced enodgH trained 

~ : ~ ■ - , / - 

techhiciana to/enaure the auatainability of the project after A*l,Dt 

vithdraval* There nere no exaoplet of advexae effects of training , 

•inpover or catef in yhich training was indaquate or not done in 

aufficient voluaiP to covler the needa* 

Rec ometid at i on : A policy ahould be eatab^lithed to assure that 

'projects are design adequate training 

eottponents to provide an adequate minber of qualified 

personnel* 

• IS5UE 4 : Whether the degree to which the host country has 
deaonstrated a coiomitttent to the project^ by supplying essential 
financial and qualified human resources/ inpacts upon the 
austainabi li ty of the project* 

. Host country coismitiDent is def ined here 'as the timely provision 
of necessary project inputs. It incl^ kind" (an 

environment of '*legi timacy*r with support from appropriate national, 
regional, and l<5tal prestige figures and necessary legialltion to 

peritfit the project to function; available facilitiesv ^*l^^P''^^^> ■^^ 

' , \- - ' " ' ^ \ ^ ^ \ . ' ' \ /~ ~ ~ ~ ~ - " ~ 

supplies; and adequate numbers of host country personnel with at least 

miniaium professional qualifications). It alio includes direct 

contributions of financial resources to supplement donor 

contributions. 

Almost all of the pro jects reviewed in these impact evaluations 

^ / \ . ^ ~ ' ^^^^ ^* ^ - ^ , r 

aeeaifrd to contain si high level of hoat country comnutment during the 

Uif of the project and moat are being tuatained vith lAcaL 

Vhile political and economic^^conatrainta may negatively affect the 



continuance of projecta^ a high level of hoat country commitment will 
often austain projecta* 
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. Policf •n d Strategy Rgco»nd<tiont : H t count ry co«ai tiaen t 

i« • necetttry prerequiiit* tucceasfu inpleoen- 
t«tion «nd •uitfin«bility/ A.I.D. policy •hould provide for ', 
eerly involvewnt of thit hott country in pUnning, 
oi«n*gen«nt, end eveluetion to help enture •dequete provition ' 
. of hoet country reeourcee- during the life of the p^ 
beyond. Host country coomitBents ehould be stated «« 
specif icelly «s possible in project • documents, end regular 
> monitoring of the provision of these commitniients should be 
an integral aspect of project iaplementation* 
ISSUE 5: Whether the project is effectively institutionallied 
( integrated) with indigenous organizations. " , 

The evidence fro«n/-the . projects /programs studied, as well as other 
examples cited, Bhovs that successful .■institutionali of A.I. D. As. 

efforts, is. a positive, even necessary, contributor toward 
8ustainabili?:y. Some projects, like those in Korea, Paraquay and 
Nepal, fit at the outset, or soon therejafter, into established 
institutional frameworks. Others, for example those in Nigeria, 
Thailand and Kenya, were able through implementation to establish 
themselves institutionally, leading to their having sustained effects. 
That is not to say that inatitutional changes did not take place where 
institutional fit was achieved., Indeedf in most instances significant ' 
changes did occur, but where these reforms took hold and were 
sustained, they aucceeded is « reeult of their integration within the 
institutional setting. 
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Conclyion : SuttainabiUty^ the evidence indi^ derives 

from the iucceisful infititutiontlizet ion (systemic internal- 
iEetion) of projec t/progrem «c tivitietv The ^^^p^^^ 
imp licet ion for A.I:D» is thiit the the» of ' 
' V in«t itutionelizing project efforts must be a foremost 
cons ide r tt i on . f r o© d e si gn th rough inplemen t a t i on , wi th 
proper checkpoints built it^to the project ^process to measure 
successful movement toward thi^s objective, ^ 
ISSUE 6 : Whether; sufficient reward structures exist to 
encourage participation of essential personnel. ; 

In all projects ftaffvere paid and presumably received fringe 
benefits consistent with their positions. There is no evidence that 
any (staff) received special incentives for leaving secure positions 
or agreeing to work in hardship posts. 

In at least one case ^^^^^^ project staff 

received sufficient psychological rewards, to make for little job ^ . 
turnover • In Kigeria> because in a real sense the project **created*' a 
school system, many participants experienced considerable job 
mobility* In most countries^ teachers and lather staff who received 
professional training (Paraguay^ Nepal, Ecuador > Thai land ^ Nepal) were 
satisfied with the training and in at least one case (Nigeria) 
trainees were very positive about the training/ 

Overall^ of the 10 projects reviewed, three were rated "high*' and 

**N/A'* Coot kno%m or not appropriate)^ This suggests the reward 
structure is a key iaaue which should receive attention^ (See chart 
following reports) ^ 



The problem with incentivee !• !t*i«t happenf whlen the project U 
completed' or become* inttitutiotielised and or •teb^lited. The eniwer 
is,: incentive* should stress good meinn^nt, recqgnitroo, triining, 
end psychologicel rewards rather then ooney. > i ' 

Rec OBamend at ion : A. I.D, should encourage and, ;%#h€n feasible/ 
make possib le special incentives f or selected /pro>«^t 
■personnel. , ''^ -, ' ' . , 

ISSUE:? : Whether political stability is an essential eleinent 
in project sustainability. 

Political stability is always helpful in promoting project 
sustainability. In the Philippines, Kenya, Thailand, Korea, and 
Paraguay, stability contributed to a predictable dec is ion-making 
environment that significantly facilitated project implementatioq and 
followup. 

Elsewhere, instability hampered sustainability primarily when it 
brought a regime to power which was unfriendly to the United States. 
Thus, projects may be sustained when instability takes the form of ^ 
coups or civil war. NigeriaVs commitment to education meant that! the 
Northern Nigeria Education Project had sustained effects despite a 
prolonged civil war, a^d a new military regime in Ecuador has seen no 
re«gon to discontinue /U»S, aid. 

The policy implilcations of this veriable are limited. Policy- ' 
makers will often not wish to discontinue aid in unstable or 
potentially unstabU countries. Indeed, there will be strong pressure 
for increases in aid in many such instances. Perhaps the pr/{ncipal 
impUcation is that expectations of aid in these circuwtaQcea should 
not be over^anticipaV^d. or over-sold. 



ISSUE B : Whether A.l,D**8 nethod of phasing out project 
•ffects •ustaintbiU ty. 

The data were mixed here and often there was not a great dep^h of 
information about this process • In Jordan, Korea, Kenya, and Nepa^'T^ 
there was a readiness to end involvement with the contractor and the 
process -appears to have been done reasonably well* In each case, it 
was done gradual ly, wi th counterpart s assuming full responsi.bi lity • 
The extent to which the process was a product of a clearly articulated 
plan is unclear. In Afghanistan, 'Paraguay, and Ecuador, abrupt V 
project endings were due to sudden political interventions, and there 
is no opportunity to 'assess the/ impact of a phase^out plan in any 
normal sense.^. In Kig^ria the civil war led A.I»D/ to rethink its 
involvement and to end the project at a time that coincided with the 
originally planned 'Uife of project;" this should probably be added to 
the list of premature endings due to political intervention* In 
Thailand, the project phased out bec^se A*I*D. felt that it had done 
all, it could; the host country, however , wanted continued funding* • 
Here, in fact, the program has continued and grown. . It wis felt that 
there was no adequate descr ipt ion: of the Philippines project phase^out 
plan, but questions were raised about the role of the MDE in funding 
inputs after assistance ended* 

Conclusion : When a project is allowed to come to its natural 

maturity, A* Ij>^D* should assure, as part of phasing out , that 
^ adequate human and financial resources remain to bridge the 

gap between relative financial dependency and autonomous 



surtaintbitity^ Since totofte contract ort may resist^h^ing 
over control and tott countrlet may not want to give up 
AU/p> money, it probably aaket aenae to include criteria 
for disengagettent in the original project plan, as veil aa 
^ . »o« indie ation^f^t^^^^ in phasing out ^fie 

- - \;project. • ' / \ . " ~ ' . ~ r : 

Is there a role for the private tector ? 
In implementing projecta, private aector firms are laore 
responsive and flexible than universities «nd USAID' s hsve more 
control. Followirtg A;I.D. phase out, • private firm and/or contractor 
may continue to make its services available at a reduced level at 
cost, given their cpnmitment to program sustainabi lity. The private 
sector abroad represents a considerable resource that has yet to be 
tapped; University expertise (reseirch capabilities) and on-the-job 
training (once the basic 3Rs are taught) appear to be a better use of 
resources than vocational, school training. Educational equipment, 
such as that for teacher training schools and/or vocational education 
provide, limited opportunities for. the private sector, especially when 
such equipment is easily maintained and/or usable at village levels 
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V APPENDIX 0. 3 

;v VgRO'UP III'' 



'ilt'V.B£mE,W HbsT CQU19TRY AHD . AID NEEDS -AND REALITIES 



INtaODO^CTldN 



i«nd', ^.?cjfw<>"l:o«yc • V,^f, a? for predict^orr of; prQject.>.ucce«> or^fA-hure^ J.% 
. ; . r^Very fey! people^? inTA.^I.. D-. deny th«t,\ if. ot^ri.project « f^i 1 to , v . . ' V-^ • 

^ , .:v' ' |v ^- '■ ^.'^'-V-'";- v-'V''-"''"-. v v', • " 

, ^resp-ond to.-.the^e ,kind$^ of r^^li^tVtf/v^^-ryiA^t^^ti^i^ 6i- {u^^t^T^i^r-\ 
;,our-6wn ,propWc,i:.e«j^in pub, I'iic bu.f^po ling,' (ia^^^^ iv-ateVbecV^si ' ' 

our host^r6antVie«;te«^lly,>d6nl;t. Van^^ " ' .'JT^--.' 

- ■• ^ 'evalaac ion ■ Yep6-r£S;:^^^^ indicates '.'that^thfere^ is '"2 

r.^r^^Af'^i^^r^^^a^ between impact «^ be twefen project - , \ 

.actiy^Lti^^ and ho*t coihtr^ •ociaj, Yfccon^4c./ culf^^^^^ pbiiticil and = 

■■V-;^/tecit6n^ologifea,Kn^ ' \; ' , 

t,^^ «hows cloae 

i(^rre8pon<enci^5,^e.^ no 

■,\^or negabive^ i-^ is preaehted'in aupport of 

4,_.^re.cQmnendati,qns^^^ ^f^.^^^^^^^^.^^.. 
their abiiity to achie^^ purpoaea. " 



r-^ this ;.,rep6:rt^''-Vait^-to-' 




l\ f ' ^' 'its 
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SOCia-ECOHOMIC FIT 

To iaprovr thr projcctt vith host 

country n€«dt and realities » A* 1*0/ should: 

Countinue ef forts to tie purposes of A. I . D. projects to. 
priority economic plans and objectives of hosit country* 
Y^^^ VE A»1»D. primary teacher training project responded 

.directly to developaent priorities of Northern Nigeria 
/Tr^T Governotent. ..Similar data can be found in the 

: Afghanistan Primary and Secondary Education Report, and 
the Nepal,^ Jordan, and Korea Reports. 
' 2* V. Obtain assurance of.^host - country financial, committtent in . 
recurrent- -and capit:^l-.bud-:get\ ~ -'■■^-^ ..^ - ~ 

• Evidence: Z^^airev^^M Institute Pro jVot, positive example: 

Funds have been setl as ide iby Zairian government: for 
' Vv \ vl'capittl and 

: 3. Recognize the possibility of differing perceptions (between 
ll^A* I -Di vand host ;COun try .and iri thio .thehqrt country) of socio-economic 
^ei^dis- and^'^ttejgfotiate^^^'v^^ 

Evi^ienc:^: Lny^ g;c^/Wrnment: r^^ a traditional 

in^ervicie teacher training* Original A»1«I)» preference 
%rasv for programmed ^^^^^1^ Project IMPACT in 

the Philippinea; TKeJ I mbdel, yith serious 

adaptations to Li^^^ adopted. In Jordan 

:^ and Nepal» national objectives regarding yocational 
education Here not congruent vith local afpiratioos— 
enroHmenta iieire^^^l^ In ThWi land v^^^ t^ — 
found the oat ional literacy program irrelevant to their 
opium growing industry. 



4. *e •••urpd of reaUitic f 
benefice «ri««.; " ,. ■ 

Evidence: During the Keny* Red io; Correspondence Edaceti^ 
Project teechere were aoctveted by profeeeionel 
jroaotion endtelery increeee they wou Id receive upon 
•ucceeefully completing the courte. The Netionel 
budget however co,u Id not tupport the salary increase of 
several thousand teachers who participated in the 
, projec t . t 



CULTURAL FIT 



The data indicate-that: ^ 

1. Cultural factors make. a difference to -the success or failure 
>of projects . 

2. These cultural factors are identifiable. f 
^ -Re I igious f ac tors ( in Afghan is tan , inc lusi on of. Mos leo 

elemente in the curricu lum was important ) ; 
-Language differences (an important element in the 
Afghanistan program was the use of two local languages; the 
Paraguay program succefsfully introduced elementary 
education in Guarani);, 
-Sex and age roles (Thailand Mobile Trade Training Uni^ts 
notably succeas^ful in reaching ypui^ and rural women); 

- -•.Dii.f.erencea.-i.ni-pr.es'tige and-r-ank-;- - — •■■ — 

-Cultural values. 



mc : : :: - ., '-.iga 



!• In project deiign, »€t up joint hott^^^^^ 

comnit.teet for project development and iQ^leQifntetion to 
ensure that culturel fectort. are r«e«pect'ed throughout the 
life of the project* 
Evidence:. In Libefia a committee red^^^gned the Improved . 

^ Efficiency of Learning Project to be acceptable to . 
rural people. In Cameroonv't committee ensured that 
r education programs were conducted in both national 

. . ^ " 'languages,* ; ^ ' ^ - 

2, Make ^aure educational achievement it rewarded by recognieed 
credentials. Tie educational innovations into the formal 
\ education systemT'^ 
Evidence: Project IMPACT provides an exanple of the lack of good 
recognition of edA^cational achievement, , In the Kenya 
radio distance teaching project^ on the other hand,, 
teachers received step increases and pay raises « 
3* Make sure any change in the role of teachers and students is 
wH understood \and acceptable to teachers and the comamunity 
'Served. . 

Evidence : Students tran'sferred out Sf Project IMPACT because its 
innovations were not well accepted. 

4« Recoj^nize that cultural patteras can vary at national^ 
regional^ and local levels « 

Evidence: A literacy program that worked aucceasfully in the Thai 
lowlands had poor eoroll«ents and high dropout in hill 
areaa. The Thailand Mobi#e Training Unit program was 
designed to dovetail with traditional work. pit terns of 
WDSien, rural children, and small farMrs. 



is. U«e local hoi^^^^^^ •ci«ntiit« and inttitutioni in 

- ■project deti|^ri, i«ple»t^^^^^ 
Evi||^nce : Rural >?«rricu|utt 4«velop«ent in|CMnroon Wt^ 4t*igned 
«nd tett«d by local ioci«ltci«ntiat«. Project' IMPACT 
lacked thit kind of planning and evaluation. Radio 
Farm Forum in Nigeria (1967) iucceaifully uaed 
^ culturally rccp|ni^iblt ti tuitions, local languages ami 



local actors to'rteach^ educational concep^ta. 



Educat i6n>l television progranming in Ivory Coast was 
done entirely in Ivory Coast by^e evaluation unit 
created with the Ministry of Primary Education and 
Educational Television. 



POLITICAL FIT 



Evidence form several stud ies ( e « g*^) KenySj / Kores, Nepa 1 ^ 
Paraguay, Thailand.-,^ Ivory Coast) iridicates that posit ive impacts are 
produced by projects that take political concerns into account, ^ 
Evidence from three stud ies (Afghanistan, Ecuador , Cameroon) show that 
negative results followed a lack oijj^ awareness, 
^ The evidence suggests that: 

a. There are political barriers to development, 

b. Education is inherent ly political in nature* . 
Thus, our project strategy ahould> 

K Ensure that project-purposes md goals agree with national ^ 
aspirations by developing broad bases of political S||pport 
io oat ional, -regionaiv -SBad^ and by-involving ~ 

participants as early aa possible in making decisions about 
the project • In Korea the curriculum objectives were 
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validated by comparing tfiemvith, the constitution of Korea, ' 
In Nepal^.project goal^ Were taken from two national policy 
documents* In Afghani at a!!5:;,..,^t)^ auggeata that the 

Faculty of Education, eatabliahed at the Kabul University by: 
TCCU#was ^sbanded because the project did , not .take into 
account political interests in the Min is tryc-^^T Education arid 
Kabul University* • | 

Establish^ an inf ormati on netwoi"k t*i^ inform participants and 
other interested parties about project ac t iyities— USAID may 
be .the hub of a network at the beginning of a project* In 

: ~ \ ■ ^ /^^^ ^ , '0 : ^ ■ ^ -7 \ ' 

an African Y^^^^ry> • relevant central government office was 
surprised to discover an interesting rural development 
project two year s after it had started* In Afghani s t axi , the 
USAID missip^^ did little to invalve or inform the government 
about planning the Afghan Demographic Studies and the 
contractbr had to travel to. Kabul to explain the project to 
Ministry of Planning officials* ^ , 



TECHNOLOGICAL FIT 



Appropriate educat ional technologies include both hardware 
technologies, such as radio and print, and /'technologies, of 
instruct ion, " fuch as instructional systems (fesign (Korea), programmed 
teaching (Philippines Project Impact) and distance teaching (Kenya and 



^ V . <^^»i4«^}^*tlpn» Mx-t opti««npy treated 



depends on th^.'^newne*^ of the technology in the iociety. If new, • 
period of ^^ep«r«tion of intended ;u8er« i» very deiir«bU, to generate 
famU^^ty with, tnd mafitery of , the technology and ita parf icuUr 
^*%tf Ifi inatead, Lt i« a modification, in the educational uae of 
^f^trent technologies, the ree%C|ation process is inherently different, 



■but' even .more. -coop lex. • --I 

I^Korea, the five-year development process, using nuoerou * 
demonstration classrooms throughout the country, served to demystify 
the nfew set of techno logics . '/In Zaire, a sophisticated technology was 
rapidly introduced, and collapsed for lack of a maintenance 
capability. / 

to re-popularize radio, as a major instructionai tool, 
illustrates the Isecond poin/t. Wider adoption of the break-throughs in 
instructional r^dio in recent years (e.g., Nicaragua and Thai, lat)d 
"radio m^h^, Honduras.., and Gambia rural health instruct ion) , face & 
barrier of earlier pat te^'ns of .ineffectuar or trivial use 9f radio J^^^^ 
2. In, feasibility analysis^, improved data ntast^ be developed on 
the recurrent costs of technologi|cal elements, including replacinint 
and maintenance after the donor has left, and the affordability of 
replication. In Ivory Coast's EtV projetTti' the rapid introduction 
into rural areas required, the ua* of high-cost battery power; the v. 
result ii^s an overall recurrent tost beyond easy af f ordab liiity. 
Mobile vans are parked around thje world for lack of gasoline and spare 



,paTta,.„;,„„ 



L. 



3. Succet* in miinttining in educttional ^technology is oftert 
depi^ndent on how central its ed^M^ to 
be; ancilltry, tuppl^oient ary functions rtrely^induce effective use and 
•aintenance. On the other. hand the central though not exc lus ive- use 
of radit^and^^l%grai^ instruction irt Korea ensured tj^txr use and 
maintenance. ' ' - - ' ^ ; 

4, The ihtroduction o technology fo^^^ 

adequate adaptat ion, deoonftr^^ information diffusion within a 

country, to promote its acceptance and use^ ;The' di f f i(4u It ie in ' . 
sustaining local acceptance fa<;ed ^^^|^^ Iinpact may be traced^^^in^ 
part to insufficient adaptation to^ocal lvalues aKput the character of 
schooling* A subsequent , jfelat^d project in Liberia has made 
fundamental adaptations based on local values (teachers are used, not 
peer instructors; the project training will operate in existing 
national institutions, the teacher training col leges) , 

. V5.^ The educat ional technology that is se l4cted certain ly 
depends|on avai lab le loca-1 infrastructure* Kenya's radio ^ 
correspondence project took advantage of the^very good postal andr 
rad io ;broadc as ting capab ili ties in. th«s,country* 

6. Technology, wi ll play a rapid Ly. increasing role in education; 
mnd major commitments must be ^de as sensibly as possible. Nations, 
therefore/ need |to obtain good independent ^vide on the yiabi lity of 
technologic,4il t^tions.in their own environment, to be less dependent 
C3tt industrial aalesiuen and ^technological, experience form developed 
countries. In abch analyses/ therelmuat be a recognition of the 

MiTt i p le He r it e r i ippr opr t a^t e l y uied by dev e l^p ing" c oun t r^y^ 

' — . i ' ' ' ' ' ' . " _ ' . . ■ ~ ^ . ^ ^ - . t: 

deciaioQ-makera : technological / aocio-economic, political, and 
cultural—^*!! iBptcting on technological choibe. 



. A. I .D. «genci« encourage tuch host * 

country expert iee end leederehip.' They ceri eUo provide the 
•peci«U«ed e3Ctierti»e needed to «n«Iyie!|new techhologicel optione. . " 
Such edvUe should be provided whether or hot etiocieted with apecific 
foreign essistenc growing inportence of 

technology. Korea illustretes both «ide8^^^ KEDI's failure with^a very 
new technology, the tethered balloon, can be traced to inadequate 
Vi»ly6is of itsJcompatibility with local climatic conditions. On the 
other hand, within' their areas of cojnpetence, both K£DI and the Korean- 
Institute for Science and Technology ("KIS'||0 provide'd capability for 
Korea Itself to make reasoned educational decisipos in i wide range of 
-developoient projects. This ijj the surest .way to ensure, a r , 
technological fit in an ever-changing world. " , " ; 



RECOKMENDATIONS 



. ,The the existing A.lc,p. policy regarding participation 
should be followed more religiously, 80 that desighv 
implementation and ^evaluation involve h country 



2. 



3. 



institutions-. 

That projects not be fupded un less there is evidence of 
participation ia the earliest design stages^ 
That funds be provided to p^y for participation of local 
nationals at alppropriate stages of project development. 
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• •• . APPENDIX D.4 " . * 

• : . .'i ^ ■;■ . ■ . ' . 

GROUP IV 

WORKSHOP ON REPLICABILWY ANK SPREAD . 

The"C!\ie«tion: Wftat c«n A.iI;D. do to rtplictte positive «tpect« of its 
experiehee nd not replicate negative aspects of its 
experience? - \ \. - ^ v : 

distinguish^ and spread » the group 

def ined replicabi lity as a tK^^e conscious directed effort to apply 
effective approaelies to new projects in other; ocuntriesv ae;ctors and I 
discplines. Spread refers to extension o^;/l!^^ within the 

sane country or contiguous area, 

Some preliminary concern.s of the. group: 
1* \ Rep lie ability requires better analysis of previous 
experience than is ^usually available. Project components '(e.g. , 
technical packages , projec t processes, peraonne I v context ) should be 
disaggregated and their role in achieving succeaa or failure, assessed 
as part of determining the replicabi lity of an experience* 

2. Most projects are replications: of some type; i.e. » ^ 
replications of U.S. approaches or styles^ some succeagful, some not. 
(The Afghanistan program was an example of a fairly straight transfer 

^ ^~^y'~ 

of U.S. expedience vhich appears less successful than programs baaed 



on U.S. experiericei :but tAwj^ti^:^^ ioc^l circumtttif^ Replication 
for replication* t. ttke it ftot the point/ but rep He it ion ai a tool for 
improving ef feet iveneta and ef f iciencx requiret mich: oore attention 
than -it h«» received to date. 

3 . Whi le gener ating lot 8 of talk and inc reased in terea t in- a 
p€ r i od of t i gh r e « oar c e « » re p lie tt i on of po« i t i ve ispec t s of A\ 1^ Dv 
projec ts and programs seems to be no one^ s responsibility;^^^^ n^ ^vt \ 
effect ively dealt Jivith in design, evaluation or agency information ' 
system* ; . :w ~v : ~- . V v/::'- 

\ 4* There Vwas very litt le in the 12 (lacuments reviewed that > 
related direct ly] to replication -^the exception being Project impact>i:h: 
the Phi tippines/f The Nicaragua math pfojec t vWais also mentioned^ in 
subsequent group discussion, / However , ^ replic;at Ion p^^^^^^ 
just beginning and it is too sc)on to pred ic t how tt^y wi 1 

5% There was inf djmat ion in a ;nuni>er of the stud i es regard ihg ri 
spre^d[. 'project j:mpact was attempting; to convince the WdrldVBihk tp^v. 
ieit them^spend money on modules as" opposed to text books lea^ingkto^ - 
increased\^read; The program now covers the entire count ry> 

but recurrent costs are a problem. In Kenya the high number of 
teachers who" became qual if ied and entitled to higher sili|aries^ e 
an unanticipated^demand ori government funds as the project spread* 

Requirementa to Effectively Diaaettinate Positive Experiences 

,In order for A.I . D/ to replicate the positive aspects of its 
experience and not replicate negative aapecta, A. I . D. needs to know 



abput^^ar^w^^^ what didn'£ vork «hd %ihy. Most A*1.D, ^valuation 
docui|pent8 and asseftaments provide inadequate documentation* In 
addition^ the^ i^^^ that may have been ^ recorded aottewhere ia not 

aynthesite^^^^^^^^^^^ acceaaible* There ia even leas inlbrmation 

about yhy aoaiet:hing worked than what worked. Too often Che people' 
0 projecta and prograos (AvIvD* personne 1/host country 
implenientors, contractors) arle not explicitly addreaaed even though 
people may; hayV been the ,d^^^ factor behind project Success, This 

could affect a^^^-^^^^^ or unsuccessful replication elsewhere* 

Also, docuitent^^^^^^^^^ «nd project environment (including 

physical, aociii.^c^^ institutional and econotnic) receive inuch 

less at tent ix>ntti^^ Assuming that A* I. D. 

can overconie this latpk: of of what worked and why, the next 

critical limiting fActoir becoin&s^^eye loping improved information 
disseminaripn 4nd{^^^^^ mechanisms; Information dissemination 

currently is geiTierally ad hoc and informal; it is concentrated within 
sector |p€^ca a ]: ties ahd^^ Bureaus or parts of Regional 

Bureaus J>; A/^^^^^^^ more seriously on information 

dissejoination within A. I . D. , - between donors; among ^contrac tors and 
among developing country decis ion-makers« 

Policy Recommendatibns ' v ^ 

K The A«I»D» Sector Counci Is should have responsibility for 
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2* A^I^P, netdt to do what it t«yi it it doitifv Documenting 
the implementation procea* will require retl format ive|ey«lu«t ion. 
Creating reiki formative evaluation wi ll, in . many caaea> r^^quire 
rolling designV«>re general, implementation plana at the Project Paper 
atage, more extenaive implemeh^tation plana at project atart up, and 
then revisions on a regular basN^a^ These elements become even more 
critics; as longer time frames f^r projects are considered, . 

^* M^^l* regard to replication, conacioua' aerioua attention 
must be addressed to the* Agency ' a indorsation dissemination system* 
Information flovs will have to be vert icVl, lateral (across sectors), 
external (including other donors), S t/DlU has made a useful start, 



but more oust be done to get useful^ tailored, relevant, down to earth 
information in the hands, of people who need it, A.I^D, perhaps 
underestimates the importance of site visits and travel, informal 
interactions at meetings and focused workshops of practitioners, 
including contractors and host country counterparts- There is no . 
substitute for direct contacts among principals involved in program 
implementation. 

.4, k.l.D. need 4 to give more attention to strategies for more- 
cost effective approaches (especially in basic education). Private 
sector (consulting firms, PVO*s and univerait iea) approaches to . 
education andr ijtralning should be examined, 

5, A,I*D, desii^n procedures should require a review of past 
experience and the explicit identification of lessons learned (what 
works and what doea not). 
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Additional Ideas> Suggestions^ Onreiolved I tjues, Coanents 

!• A»I»D> should carefully tssess, pilot project efforts so 
thst, if successful, there will be resources (nstipnal, A. I»D» > send 
other donors) s^^silsble for replicstion and spread* > 

2* Projects . that think about possible success and replicabi lity 
at the beginning (e»g» , Project Impact ) of the effort stand abetter 
chance of being feplicated, 

3» The greater the success, the greater the demand for spread 
and generaily-the greater the cost burdens to main tain programs. 
Korea and Nigeria crises where GNP rose differ from Kenya, Thai l«^d and 
Jordan which put more stress on the country td keep the prbgraro 
working. While predic t|ing the economic future is di f ficu It > ear ly 
consideration of recurrent cost issues should be a part of replication 
dec is ions ♦ ' 
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;c> - . APPENDIX D. 5 - ' " • ' ■ ~ ,. 

••• ."^ GROUP- V , 

DESIGN. IMPLEMENTATION, EVALUATION AHp FEEDBACK 

V ^ ob jeGtiye of the workshop, m stated in the guidelines, is 

to suggest how the design .and impact of A.I.d: education projects can 
be improved. Working Group Five 's topic , therefore, is of particular , 
significance if not the topic of primary concern: Each cotnponent of 
the topic has its ovn set of issues, but tinte and space limitations 
comp^le<l ./the g^^^ focus on project design; accepting the fact 

that' plans, for impletnentat ion, fee^^^ which of 

necessity are, ih^orpora^ project -papery constitute an 

integral/ part of project design. ; Accordingly the group /ident if ied 
major issues related to project design and made an effort to indicate 
- pQssi}>a^ findings of the 

impact studies and frpm the of .its Drawing upon ^ 

' this' above v'\p^ and 'strategy recommendat^^^^^^ formulated. 

^ - ' ii^^ ' - ' ~ ~ , - ~ ' . ^ ~ , ' ^ < 

^ Relevant Issues include - the :tol lowl^ 
, ; V;^^ may possess^ some c^jtnparat ive . advantages to 

coiitriba^ tVLD^C there is little 

\N r^rm evidence to support this hypothesis^ 

i . 2. „ Sc ope . and Fi le xi btH t j^^i^ on ^Rr o j e<: t s ^ Educ^atlon - - 

\ \ upon certain ^]^riority ar^is, using J^v: 
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criteria •uch m their impact upon health, agriculture, 
1^ equity, productivity, hott country needs and participation, 

^ ~ -etc* - ^ ' - ' - ■ ; ''^ ■ ^ - 

3- ^ Costs . The potential economic impact of education 

P^<^j«c^® '^^^14 t)e estimat^ effort should be made to 

determine how they can be made more cost-effective* A*I*DJ 
must deal wi th host country fiscal constraints and recurrent 
project costs. 

4/ Ins t i t u t ion Bu i Id ing . With funding; limitations, A. I. D* 

should undiertake long-term institutionrbuildi in ' \ 

educatibn only vheij certain criteria are met. High among 
these criteria are impact upon development priorities, 
particularly infrastructure for ^rowif^ of private 
; .^^^nterpr is"e/. . - 

5 , Host Government Commitment to Educational Reform . .A 

prerequis ite , to some A. I • D. education sector projects should 
require a prior host government undertaking for educational 
^ reform* ^ ^ ^ "\ "'-r'^^^^v, . -vv-^- ~ -'^ 

Education goals for A.IvD» projects ahou Id be>deriv^d f rpm V^^^^^^s 
agreed-upon A* 1 • D, strategy and. purpose? jthe edtic.atioh, aectpi^^:-^^^^^^^^ v , 
Some goals evid^ent f rom., arfaiysis^^iof the, st^id'i^es'^'are : J\ ^ 

K Establish men t of cost^ef f ect iye educat ion ;sys tem^ and / ^ 

networks conrsistent .With the experience of other countries ( 
and earlier projects. 
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2. Iii?)roye»hV captcity of Ivp^ 7 S^^^^^^^ 
countrief to develop effectivt policy and proigremfi^ 

3. Poetitive re«poh«e to educetiontl projectt to the requir^^^r 
V «nt8 of deyelbtnent ia 

.populet Loa,- health', ^-^energy, 7 ' - ; ' ~ ~ 7 - ' / ^ ; 

4. Strengthening ot educational inst i tut iona and resources, \ /| 

lit^raries, translation of materia^a v ^ ^ 

: equipment^, etc, . ~ ' ~ ' . ;^ ~ ~ ^ . - - 77^41; 

5* Increased transfer of .technology and improved levels of :2 
training^: in science and technology , management skills and . ^ 

vocational education, X ^ 

6, Involvement of the resources, ^expertise ^nd capital of the ' \ 

* - \ ■ -~ - ' ' , • ' „ * ~v - ~ '^-- 

.^U.S• and host country private sector, - . 

7, Expanded inclusion of women among beneficiaries of ' S! 
education, ' . . , 
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Key Findings: and Conclusions $ 

: ; .T^ and desk studies revealed 

instances failures appeared to be related to design 

:«rd impW apprbches and procedure^* The following are cited 

.as:^^exa]nples.. ■ ^-r ; v' '--c-" ^ ^ ?\ ^--^^ 

- V P<rojec:ta planned /for yauf fie ient^^^^^^i^^ were more successful 

>vthan those, terminated tAd a^ involved, the; , 

process aeema toi cal I fpr^ extended tiitte Vand continous assesstnent to 

.^.'^aa^^^ _ ^, _ 

AtteotioQ ijjBeeded to ecoaomic productivity and cost 
effectiveness, ajj/sign apeci ^^ti many, of , the y 




projects apprtited were ini Inputs could be neisured against 

outputs in order thjt host* governaents and A. I .D. could calcu late a 
rate of return on the investfnent\ Designs sooetittes overlooked 
recurrent cost s\ In particular, thought should be given in project 
design to ways in which host governipents could ^meet these costs as ^ 

A.l^'^v •f*^®^*^^^ was phased out» ; . 

The assuinption is usual ly made that pro|ects are designed within 
the context of national developinent plans to which they are intended 
to contribute. Designers might consider making specif ic ' reference to 
deyeloptnent plans and education -sec tor policies and programs in 
particular* It has seemed easy tp overlook potential and desirable 
linkages wi th indigenous institutions already ac^tiye in the particular 
education fie Id addressed by the project. Ways in which the project 
could serve aSs a catalyst in developing local initiative, 
participation and financial support would be/ useful to cite as 
guidance for those administering the project* 

A factor in project success appeared to be the ident^icat ion of 
very specific target groups and benef iciaries. Broader participation 
of host count r7""^governmentV^W ss A.l.D. 

contractors and other foreign participants in the project design ; - 
process was considered beneficial , even though the. rimitations of such 
involvement are recd(gnized. . 

Designs which i#ere prepared in great detail were thought to lead 
to inflexibility in im^ lessen ting the project in some inatances. 
Feedback mechahismi . incorporated in designs would have helped jprojei|||e 
manager and .contractors undertake mid--cpurse adjustments. The use of 
A. I •t)^ leverage help institute ref orma in the .educational system 
was evident in aomie project a and it waa felt desirable if designers 
gave consideration to thia iisue in aU aducation projects* 



In t^jne countrie*, •uch «• the Primtry «nd Secondary School l 
Project conduc ted over • 23-yeer pefiod in Afghanitt in, more et tent ion 
to recruiting or providing *dvi»ori %dth extensive knowledge of the 
•ocio-culturtl »etting end local yUngu«ge« would have been detirehle 
and •trengthened project impact. Textbooks end other educetioAal * 
materials |or projects ^at^ransplanted American models ^re deaibed 
less; suc|es«ful than those to suit the indigenous society and 

culture^ Host country and A.l.D* barriers were thought to impede 
contractor management and fcmplementat ion of projects. 

Host countries raised the^ssue of **educat ion for what?'Vvhen^ it 
was not clear in the project design that there was linkage wit}| ^ 
development activities in other sectors* 

There would be value in devising means, to integrate the vat-ious 
kinds of evaluations that were conducted on projects, inc luding, for 
example^ annual mission project evaluations, management reviews of 
contractor performance, consu Itant studies,, audits, etc* Mid-course; 
evaluations and management review were not used in al I cases to ad jus t 
project implementation or modify the project design v^^ere appropriate. 
If the project design had provided for use of contrbi groups not 
associated with the program, evaluation of innovative or experimental 
projects -might have been strengthened* ^ ^ 



Policy Implications and Recomnendat ioni 

During the project design process host country policy, funding 
and structural constraints oust be systematically analyted* This vill 
permit i;h« project to ba deaigned to overcosie or reduce the effect of 
the conatrainta/ Alternatively, through other actions, steps can be 
planned to ease the coQatrainta« 



Jn couhtriet %«her« A* l*D* has limited funding tnid personnel ^ 
priority ihou Id be Mtigned to forttuletion of t long-itertt strategy for 
development requirements. Education projects should be carefully 
selected from the rang^e of those requested by host goveramcfnts In 
order to asaure pptiaum flexibility and long*term impact. For 
example, if a countryVs high priority is to raise the quality of rural 
life, an increased allocation of resources may be required which 
promises^ improveoient in rural education anij^raiTii^ng., 

Education project design shou Id provide sufficient time to 
achieve stated objectives^ but retain flexibility to ad just activities 
•sj to meet the changing needs of a country. Projects involving ^ 

innovation should especially be funded for longer periods to assure 
success of the final product. ' 

Projects ahould be shaped to be cost-effective, paying due 
attention to the requirement for recurring costs and planning for the 
host goverament to finance the activity when A. I.D. support is 
terminated « 



Design of education pro^jeicts should consider their functioh as 

■ . , , .'x .^..c; J' -i^. ^. ;^ - .'V . 

well as their componenets of the education sector Strategy for that 
country as %#ell as their contribution inr the development process. 
Linkages to local institutions already involved in that field should 
be expressly provided for as should means through which they can be 
integrated irit^ the educational system. 

Benef ic^aF<Les and target groups are usually identified, in project 
deaignV but often are not involved in it. Those to be^ involved in 
imf>leaenting the project ahould » if possible participatfe in the 
project design^ e.g. contractor persoQQel» Peace Corps ^lunteirs» 
ho«t country intt itutiont. «- / 
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Design of edij^it ion/ p^^^^^ •void grjett detail, 

p*rticuUrly wi|h reference to t««k$|.to bvperformedltnd contractor 
requirewr|ts, •ince tKi* m»y leed to infleitibility or tc* 
effort. Where eppropr^atie, consideration •hpu Id be given to weyg in 
which the project cen/exert leverage f(|^educational reforms, ^ v 
Ad'justTCnts in ifflplen«ntati^^ mare 
,^ systematically if f^^dback mechanisms are built into project design. ' 

^ A. I .I>. should .design activit ies " in ,a way to assure? that ^- ' 

contractor personnel vi it have knowledge, of the socio-cultural Set tine 
. and loca^ languages. Caution sHchi Id be ^exerciaed[ not. to transplant : 

American ins titu tions , textb ook laodels Wd^^curricu lum without adapt ing 
, them to indigenous soc iety and g^i Iture. ^ % / 

' ^" f^f'°"3*ting goals and pjx^ 
consideration of the cultural and social setting, local economy, host 
country educati6|^l system and strategy,' overall A.I. DN^.policy and 
strategy, sector policy guidance, the capabilities and litDitat ions of 
local institutions, the potent i algthat a projects can- overcome || 



constraints, etc. I 



In designing and implementing .education projects, A.I. D. should 
^ seek linkages with d^^velopment activities in other sectors. AVI.D.. 

education specialists should play a more active and, central role in- 
. designing the educational' and training components of projects in other 
sectors. This may mean that the Agency must have available * ^ 
specialista in education who have the technical competence to provide 
iuch advice. \ ■ 

I ^ Efforts should be made to correlate the findings and 
' / reconmendatioos of all evaluations. 
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